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-#{ FOREWORD }+- 


‘The compilation of this pictorial history of the years of the Con- 
federacy is a story in itself. In those days of almost a century ago, pho-, 
tography was still a relatively new operation; not at all the commonplace, 
scientific, widely utilized reportorial device it is today. Then, the cam- 
era was used primarily to immortalize the stiffly posed likenesses of indi- 
viduals and family groups, usually to be handed down only to an intimate 
and limited posterity. 

The War Between the States produced the first famous “news” 
photographer—Mathew Brady—but he was a Northerner and thus his 
tremendously prolific camera gave, in the main, almost as one-sided a 
picture of history as a modern Signal Corps lensman. While the North 
had Brady with his staff and plentiful supplies of equipment and film, 
the comparatively few Southern photographers battled as vigorously 
against their own equipment shortages as did their fighting brothers in 
the field. Those who were able to continue in the business of taking 
photos did splendid work, though much of it was confined to picture 
portraits. As photographic supplies had to be smuggled. in from the 


North, excursions onto the fields of war were often frowned upon (ex- 
cept in the case of men like A. D. Lytle who managed to get photos 
of Union fortifications and forces for Confederate headquarters) when 
there was just so much film available and portraits of Postmaster General 
Reagan, Admiral Semmes, General Longstreet and others in demand. 

Later, manv of these photographers knew the final heartbreak of 
seeing much of-their picture work destroyed by the occupation troops, 
along with other valuable records and archives of the times. 

Despite such difficulties, the visual record of the war in the South 
is extraordinarily rich. In spite of the material restrictions of its economy, 
the Confederate States produced great quantities of printed matter in 
the form of posters, broadsides, circulars, almanacs, books, sheet music 
and calendars. Many were illustrated with drawings or paintings, litho- 
graphs and etchings, cartoons and caricatures, charts and maps, all pro- 
viding a graphic comment on Confederate times, heroes, public figures, 
historic moments and places. 

The back issues of Southern newspapers and periodicals of those 
times which were consulted are almost beyond counting; they have pro- 
vided a splendid source of other background material from facts to 
fancies, from rumors to anecdotia. 

The illustrative material in this book was culled from all these 
sources; literally tens of thousands of such pieces were examined in 
museums, libraries, historical societies, picture agencies, as well as other 
public and private collections. 

A portion, like some of the Volck engravings, the Sheppard water 
colors, the Chapman oils, several of the Bradys are well-known and 
justly famous. Other material has never been reproduced since original 
publication during those bitter days of war. 

This book is not a history book. It is not a “scholar’s” lengthy ref- 
erence work. Instead, it attempts to make a selective, illustrated presenta- 
tion of the personalities—civilian as well as military—and their lives and 
problems; the bitter day-to-day struggles, the incredible sacrifice and the 
heroism that supported the brief life of the Confederacy. 

The historic secession documents, the clarion calls of the news- 
papers for action, the vivid posters, the many scenes of high drama from 
homefront to battlefront, from the Montgomery inaugural and Sumter 
to the war’s end—how well the tale can be traced visually! 

In this pictorial volume, the brave people and fateful years of the 
Confederate States of America live again and the reader is eyewitness to 
exciting and poignant events without parallel in American history. 
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A. PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE CONFEDERACY 
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OTH NoRTH AND SoutH had combined to build the nation as it 
stood in the late 1850's; each region had contributed its own 
wealth of ingenuity, the strength of its sons, of its land and of its 

labor. Yet for several decades there were growing economic, cultural 
and psychological divisions between the two sections of the Union. The 
essential difference was in the very nature of the land and the economics 
umposed by natural advantages or limitations of environment. The South 
was primarily agricultural, while the North, in addition to resources 
of agriculture, had a growing industrial might fed by the steady stream 
of immigrants from across the seas. The North’s greater commerce and 
communication with the rest of the world resulted in a less reverent 
attitude toward the traditional and established order. The complexities 
of heavily populated and urbanized communities required greater regu- 
lation and a bigger role for central government. 

On the other hand stood the South’s well-established pattern of 
agriculture, often referred to as a plantation society, a society that 
staunchly believed in states’ rights, a somewhat laissez-faire economic 
system that resisted efforts toward greater Federal regulation. The 
South pointed with pride to its traditional culture and a graceful and 
prosperous way of life. It saw no need for change. 

Jefferson Davis, who had given a large degree of self-government 
to his community of Mississippi plantation servants, and who found 
reason to believe that his well-fed staff of workers were happier and 
better cared for than the majority of the free workers of the North, 
was convinced that there was room in the new free states for the in- 
stitution of slavery. On the other hand, Abraham Lincoln, though not 
the arch-abolitionist he was often pictured in the South, opposed the 
extension of slavery in the territories. These two tall, lean men spoke as 
moderates. They were courteous, gentle, admirable men—with ideas 
utterly at variance. Davis believed that any state had the right to secede 
from the Union; Lincoln held to the view that “‘a house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” The debate, with slavery as its focal point, sounded 
in city streets, on courthouse steps in little towns, at crossroads; in 
Congress and in the newspaper columns of that day, in saloons as well 
as over kitchen tables. 
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It was a disturbing truth of the umes that neither side fully appre- 
ciated the arguments—and the basic considerations from which these 
arguments stemmed—of the other. To be sure, there were many in the 
North who cried: “Let the Confederacy go in peace!” And there were 
those in the South who believed with equal fervor that the Union must 
be maintained, by arms if necessary. Stull others, like President James 
Buchanan, hoped that some compromise could be found to stem the 
dangerous tide of dissension that rose after every major public utter- 
ance of each camp. Meetings, conferences and “peace conventions” 
were held, such as the one depicted above at Fort Scott in Kansas, por- 
traying an incident during the border troubles preceding the War Be- 
tween the States. \len of unquestioned sincerity and conviction lined 
up on both sides; the majority, at least outwardly, swore allegiance to 
a “peaceful solution,” yet cach group demanded that the peace must be 
preserved on terms agreeable to their own side, and many men of dis- 
cernment recognized privately the drift toward violence as final arbiter 
of all disagreements. 
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Throughout both sections—North and South—trouble flared. There 
were fist fights between those who wished to exclude slavery from the 
territories and those who opposed such action. The Marais des Cygnes 
Massacre, indicated above, was but one of innumerable events to fan 
the flames of disunity. This incident of the Kansas Border War took 
place in May of 1858 when a settler from Georgia, with some com- 
panions, shot a number of Free State men near the Marais des Cygnes 
River. Whittier wrote a poem commemorating the event; it was token 
of the increasing friction between men of different opinion. 

As the North argued bitterly against slavery, the people of the 
South, hearing themselves branded “medieval monsters opposed to free- 
dom,” solidified in defense of themselves and their institutions. Actually, 
there had been active anti-slavery groups in the South for many years. 
Contrary to Northern impression, not even one white in ten owned any 
slaves; many more Southern farms were operated by non-slaveholders 
than by slaveholders. Yet in the North the popular rallying issue was 
“Freedom for the slaves.” 
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Seward’s “irrepressible conflict” and Lincoln’s ‘‘divided house” 
were both threat and condemnation to a South which felt the issue was 
its own freedom and that of a traditional way of life. 
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This cheering, hat-raising secession meeting took place in front of 
the venerable Mills House in Charleston, South Carolina, in late 1860. 
Whispers of secession had been heard for some time in South Carolina, 
Whispers became voices and now the voices were raised to a roar. Soon 
separation from the Union seemed a foregone conclusion. The only 
questions in the minds of many secessionists were: How? And when? The 
cautious—called timid by their friends, cowardly by their more extreme 
brethren—pointed out that should war come, the agricultural South, 
with its population of eight or nine million, must face an enemy with 
more than twenty million people, and further, an enemy rich in the 
tools and products of manufacture. 
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m Senator Toombs telegraphs, this morning, the follow- 
, addressed to the people of Georgia: 


" Fellow- Ci tizens of Gieorgia:---I came here to secure. 
y ae Constitutional rights, or to demonstrate to you that 
ou can get no guarantees for these rights from 8 prsconi 
Northern confederates. 

~The whole subject was referred to a ee A of 
thirteen in the Senate yesterday. I was apport ol 
the committee and accepted the trust.” submitted 
_ propositions, which so far from receiving decided sup- 
port from a single member of the Republican party on 
the committee, they were all treated with either oe 

~or.contempt. The vote was taken in committee on the 
amendments to the Constitution proposed by Gon. J. ’ 
J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, and each and all of them 
D T_UNANIMOUSLY by the 


























In April of 1860 the regular Democratic Convention was held in 
Charleston. William Yancey of Alabama, sometimes called the “voice 
of secession,” Rhett of South Carolina, and Toombs of Georgia, argued 
eloquently for what they felt was the political path the South must 
travel. When their plans failed of adoption by the narrowest of margins, 
the Cotton States withdrew their delegates from the convention; the 
dissenting Southern Democrats later nominated their own candidate in 
addition to the regular party choice, and a third party made an addi- 
tional selection. Thus the voter of 1860 could choose between four 
slates. The resulting national vote was purely sectional and though the 
Republican ticket, headed by Lincoln, was victorious, his popular vote 
was about a million less than the combined total of his three opponents. 
Many Southerners, feeling themselves betrayed, unfurled their own 
flags (below) and shouted a challenge across the land. 

Opposite, Bob ‘Toombs, as fiery in print as he was in speech, thun- 
dered secession to the people of Georgia via wire from Washington, his 
words echoing the fears of the South. This was probably the last time 
Toombs’s name was misspelled, as his voice was to be heard increasingly 
throughout the land. 
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Many persons above the Mason-Dixon line, from “professional” 
patriots to more sober thinkers, viewed the secession movement with 
some satisfaction, believing that a clear-cut issue giving an excuse for 
force would thereby provide its own solution. They believed the seces- 
sionists were putting themselves inescapably out on a limb; cartoonists 
and caricaturists of the times delighted in drawing elaborate pictures of 
what they visualized as the plight of the South if it were to cut itself 
off from the Union. But regardless of consequences, most South Caro- 
linians felt that secession was the way now dictated by honor and cir- 
cumstances. Meanwhile, in Charleston Harbor, Federal soldiers on Sul- 
livan’s Island (below) heard whispered rumors that they might be 
attacked by state militia. 
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There were bleak November skies overhead when word of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s election in 1860 reached Richmond and spread through 
the Southern states. The news, considered “shocking” by many, caused 
the state legislature of South Carolina to ask delegates to act upon the 


issue of secession. In December the convention met, and by unanimous 
vote South Carolina withdrew from the Union. 
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With the threatened secession of South Carolina now a fact, urgent 
messages asking for reinforcements came to Washington from Major 
Robert Anderson, in command of U. S. installations in Charleston Har- 
bor. President James Buchanan, appalled at the thought of war between 
North and South, was indecisive. His own Attorney General had 
handed down an opinion that the President had the right to protect 
property of the United States wherever that might be, by the dispatch 
of armed forces if necessary. Still, Buchanan hoped for compromise; 
he feared that Federal reinforcements to such centers of secession as 
Charleston would bring matters to a boil. Meantime, Major Anderson 
ordered his small force to Fort Sumter on December 26th, and in the 
deepening twilight soldiers and provisions were shifted silently across 
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the 1,000 yards of dark watcr to the 
bastion in the middle of the harbor. 
Though its barracks were unfin- 
Hh ished, its three gun tiers without 
cu ne A their full complement of cannon, 
HMMM Anderson felt Sumter was more de- 
fensible than any of the other Fed- 
eral strongholds, Castle Pinckney, 
and Forts Johnson and Moultric. 





Major Anderson’s quarters on Sumter, sketched by one of his offi- 
cers. Anderson, who had already served with valor as an Indian fighter, 
was a Kentuckian by birth, married to a Southern girl, and considered 
to be a “‘pro-slavery man.” At the same time he brooded about the seces- 
sion issue, privately told companions-in-arms that he opposed the 
“Southern extremists” and was against an individual state or group of 
states seceding from the Union. Major Anderson felt his first duty was 
to follow orders—hold the Federal forts against an aggression. If Pinck- 
ney, Johnson and Moultrie could not be effectively defended, then he 
would hold the island fort of Sumter as long as possible. The defenses 
on Sumter were incomplete, but the island offered much better oppor- 
tunity for resistance should an attack occur. 
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Rl. AN ORDINANCE 
ie To dissolve the Union between the State ef South Carolina and 
other States united with her wnder the compact entitled “ The 


~ 


; Constitution of the United States of America.” 
. We, the People of the State of South Carolena, in Convention soleil do declare and ordatn, and 

id tt 
ee. #1 ts hereby declared-and ordained, : os : z . 
> That the Ordinance adopted by ns in Convention, on the teonty-thind day of May, i im the 


year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and cighty-cight. whereby the Constitution of the 
United States of America was ratified, and also, all Acts and parts of Acts of the General 
Assembly of this State, ratifying amendments of the said Coastitution, are hereby repealed; 
and that the union paw subsisting between Sonth Carolina and, other States, under the name of 


| “The United States of America,” is hereby dissolved. 
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Huge newspaper headlines, such as these from the Abbeville, South 
Carolina Banner, announcing that state’s dissolution of the “union sub- 
sisting between South Carolina and other States under the name of The 
United States of America,” preceded by but a few weeks similar action 
from other states. Commencing early in 1861, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas followed South Carolina’s example. 
This copy of the original Ordinance of Secession of the “Republic of 
Georgia” records for history the names of the signers plus six delegates 
who “most solemnly Protest against the action of the majority ... yet 
as good citizens we yield to the will of a majority.” On February fourth 
six of the states (Texas’ delegates had been unable to reach the con- 
vention in time) met in Montgomery, Alabama, formed the Confederate 
States of America, drafted a tentative Constitution and chose a provi- 
sional President. 
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To head the seven states of the Lower South, the delegates at 
Montgomery chose Jefferson Davis, who had attended West Point and 
served the United States well in the Mexican War. Occupying the 
post of Secretary of War from 1853 to 1857 in the cabinet of President 
Pierce, Davis also had considerable experience in government as both 
congressman and senator from Mississippi. For some time he had been 
associated in many minds with the cotton interests and, fairly, as their 
spokesman. But up until the word came from Montgomery, Jefferson 
Davis had shown little ambition for a government position with the 
seceded states. Davis supported the “status quo”; as a Southern gentle- 
man he felt it almost a requirement of honor that a majority opinion of 
that region would be his opinion. However, when werd came from 
Alabama, his wife, who was at his side, spoke of the look of sadness 
that crossed his face as he opened the communique which revealed that 
he was to serve as head of the government instead of as the leader of the 
Mississippi Army. Throughout his career Davis fancied himself as a 
military expert of no inconsiderable talent, and during his years of office 
would sometimes escape to the field of battle as a release from govern- 
ing a young nation whose problems multiplied with the passing months. 

Much as he would have liked an army command, Jefferson Davis 
was destined for an even more ambitious role, and on February gth he 
was elected first President of the Confederate States. On the same day 
Alexander Stephens, the frail little Georgian who was torn between 
belief in the Union and in states’ rights, was elected Vice-President. 
Two days before the inaugural at Montgomery on the 18th, the new 
President stood tall and erect before cheering throngs as Yancey intro- 
duced him... . ““The man and the hour have met.” 

Davis’ cabinet was to undergo many changes during its compara- 
tively brief lifetime, but at first it was geographically if not character- 
istically representative of the South it pledged to serve. Stephen Mallory 
of Florida was appointed Secretary of the Navy; Christopher Mem- 
minger of South Carolina became Secretary of the Treasury; John 
Reagan of Texas, Postmaster General; Leroy Pope Walker of Alabama, 
Secretary of War; Robert Toombs of Georgia, Secretary of State, and 
Judah Benjamin of Louisiana, Attorney General.. 
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There were vexing problems to be faced by Davis, “Our First 
President,” after the hand-portraits, posters and buttons otf inaugural 
excitement were put aside. As the states had seceded, each had seized 
United States forts and military posts within its borders. Thus they 
held sixteen army posts, mostly in Texas, while only four of any 1m- 
portance within Southern borders remained in Yankee hands—Sumter, 
Pickens, and Dry Tortugas and Key West in Florida. In order to handle 
the disputes rising from their seizures and from the Southern states’ in- 
sistence on seizing the posts within their territories, agents were dis- 
patched to Washington to confer with President Buchanan. However, 
most of them arrived so Jate that it then seemed advisable to wait until 
the new President was inaugurated. 
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On March 4th, two weeks after Jefferson Davis, the man of Mis- 
sissippl, met his destiny in Montgomery, another man took the oath of 
office in Washington. As Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated, the Rich- 
mond Enquirer came out with an edition adorned with heavy black 
mourning borders. Even though still nominally aligned with the Union, 
Richmond feared that Lincoln meant to save the United States by 
abolitionists’ methods. Virginia’s sympathies were unmistakable. In his 


inaugural Lincoln said: “I have no intention of interfering with slavery 
where it now exists... .” But the South did not believe 
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Even before either of the new Presidents was inaugurated, Virginia 
was anticipating a perilous future. Impatient at the delay in joining their 
seceding brethren, some Virginia patriots started to organize their own 
companies. Young men were called to volunteer, while property owners 
were expected to offer.money or whatever goods were available and 
most needed. All this was done unofhcially, somewhat surreptitiously, 
in fact. For even while the Confederate States of America was being 
formed in Montgomery, Virginia was issuing an invitation for all states 
to take part in a peace conference. Richmond seethed with rumors and 
impatience. Governor Letcher had proclaimed that the state would re- 
sist the passage over her borders of any troops sent to coerce a secession- 
ist state. But he also called for days of prayer “that a calamity shall not 
befall us.” Some prayed; some muttered that they would never allow 
“the Africanization of our Virginia.” 





VOLUNTEERS WANTED! 


I wish to enroll ase 60 young Uumerried 
men in Company “A,” who will be READY and 
WILLING to defend Virginia from the Abolitionists - 
of the North, when calledfor by our Govellior. — 

W. H. WERTH,, - 


t Company “A,” 10lst Regiment. . __ 
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TO THE CITIZENS 
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While Virginians were preparing themselves and their state as best 
they comld im a twilight period between Union and secession and a 
possible invasion of their soil by ‘an army of Abolitionists under orders 
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from Abraham Lincoln,” events were rapidly on the march in the 
deeper South. South Carolinians were concerned. with the presence of 
the Union troops on their harbor doorstep. A newly appointed Briga- 
dier General of the Confederate States Army soon appeared in Charles- 
ton to prepare for the forceful eviction of the Union troops and to 
protect the harbor from Federal reinforcements. The new arrival, origi- 
nally from New Orleans and of French extraction, was Pierre Gustave 
— Toutant Beauregard. To certain fluttering female hearts of the commu- 
nity, he was the personification of a gallant and dashing officer. But 
Anderson, on Sumter, knew other things about Beauregard which, if 
they did not cause heart flutterings, certainly did cause misgivings. For 
Beauregard, as a cadet at West Point, had studied under the tutelage of 
Anderson himself, and was remembered as a brilliant student of artillery. 
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HARBOR OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
SHOWING THE FORTS, CITY, &¢ © 
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Lies about one mile from the shore, directly on the main ship channel, which passes be- 
tween the Fort,and Sullivan’s Island, on which is located Fort Moultrie, about ene mile dis. 
tant. From the battery of Charleston city, Fort Sumter lies about five miles distant, stand- 
ing out in the open bay, one mile from the land on either side. Fort Moultrie is, in military 
phrase, commanded by Fort Sumter. The latter is a casemated to that 


now in construction in the Patapseo river, on Sollers’ Plats, whilst Fort Moultrie ie an open 
work like Fort McHenry, but of smaller size. 






A—Arched gateway in the southwest wall. 
B—Furnaces for heating shot. 

C—Powder magazines. 

D—Sally ports. We would wention that the position of Mor- 
F.—LBoarracks for the soldiers. 


ud 
| I— Morris Island beach. 


K—Old Barracks on James Island (Fort 
| Johnsen.) 


ris and James Islands, owing to the small size 
F— Officers’ quarters. of the engraving, is not intended to be consid- 
G—Wharf; depth of water on east side 16 to | ered as more than indicating their proximity 


‘to Fart Sumter. 
H—Principal landing; extending along the 


entire southwest wall 








Sumter seemed the key to Southern determination for states’ rights. 
And Beauregard was the wielder of the key. The young general set out 
immediately to fortify the harbor against threat of reinforcements from 
the sea. Lincoln and his new government watched the situation care- 
fully but did nothing. Davis likewise marked time. But Carolinians 
wanted action and threatened to precipitate matters if their Montgomery 
government did not. Jefferson Davis complained to intimates that the 
issue was being “needlessly forced” but on Apmil rith, after three days 
of fruitless negotiations, the surrender of Sumter was demanded. Earlier, 
wives and children of men belonging to the Fort Moultrie garrison were 
ordered from Charleston and waved tearful farewells as their craft 
steamed slowly past the fort on the way out of the harbor for the North. 

Surrounded by batteries on Morris Island, James Island and Fort 
Johnson, plus more cannon directed at Sumter from Fort Moultrie on 
Sullivan’s Island, Anderson realized defense was hopeless. Yet when the 
surrender of Sumter was ofhcially demanded, the Major refused and 
passed the word to his men that the time for fighting was nearly upon 
them. 
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All through the night of April 11th both sides waited. Citizens of 
Charleston and from the surrounding countryside gathered on the 
shores in great excitement to watch the expected spectacle. But when 
midnight came and went with no noise but the murmurs of watching 
people, the crowd dispersed. Finally at 4:30 A.M., a warning gun was 
fred from nearby Fort Johnson (left). Soon after, the mortar battery 
on Morris Island opened up on Sumter. All during the day of the rath, 
and through the next night, the remarkably accurate bombardment by 
the Confederates continued. On the 13th, fires were started in the fort 
(above) as batteries from Fort Moultrie, at left, and Cummings Point, 
right, continued to lob their explosives onto the island. At seven in the 
evening Major Anderson surrendered. While firing a last salute to the 
U.S. flag, one of Sumter’s cannon burst, killing a soldier and wounding 
five more. These were the only casualties of the bombardment, and the 
first of the much greater conflict that was to spread from Charleston 
Harbor as though with the winds that blew smoke and flame from 
Sumter across the sky. 
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After the fall of Fort Sumter, Abraham Lincoln called for 75,000 
troops to be raised for the purpose of “repossessing the forts, places and 
property which have been seized from the Union.” This requisition met 
with immediate opposition in the Border States of the South. “Two days 
after Lincoln’s request, on April 17th the Virginia State Convention 
adopted its Ordinance of Secession (though it was not to be ratified by 
the voters for more than a month), and promptly state forces moved on 
the Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry (above). Though the Yankees had fired 
it when word of the impending seizure reached them, some valuable 
machinery and small arms were captured. Lo Virginians, to Southerners, 
Harper’s Ferry had a special significance beyond any mere mulitary 
value. For it was here, in 1859, that John Brown, with some followers, 
had invaded Virginia and tried to start a general slave insurrection. In 
much of the North he became a martyr, yet Brown was reportedly less 
interested in the “cause” for which he had been enlisted than in any op- 
portunity for violence. And it probably bothered him considerably less 
than his monied backers that not one slave had willingly joined the self- 
appointed liberators. 
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Harper's Ferry seemed in a perpetual state of alarm and violence. 


lroad to the West made it the key 
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was cause for cheer when Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, later the fabulous 
“Stonewall,” swept down on_ the 
railroad near Harper’s Ferry and 
made away with a number of loco- 
motives and considerable rolling 
stock. Shown above ts a historic 
landmark, the U. S. armory which 
John Brown and his men captured 
aS briefly in mid-October of 1859, stull 
a notorious site at Harper’s Ferry. 
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As soon as Virginia’s secession became ofhcial, Union troops crossed 
into the northwestern part of the state to protect strategic railroad lines 
against attack, and, coincidentally, thereby helped to bring into exist- 
ence the new state of West Virginia on the side of the North. At the 
same time soldiers pressed down from Washington to occupy Arlington 
Heights and Alexandria, both precious to the Lees. And Major General 
Benjamin Butler, stationed at Fortress Monroe (above foreground) at the 
mouth of the James River, started a carefully planned advance up the 
slender peninsula toward Richmond. 





AL BUTLER. 


TUNE—“Yankee Doodle 
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Butler and [ went out from camp, 
At Bethel to make Pattle, 
“And then the Southrons whipt us back, 
Just like a drove of cattle. 
Come throw your swords and muskets down, 
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2 You do not find them handy, 
| ° Although the Yankees cannot fight, 
3 At runving they ’re the dandy. 


And then we zot a monster gun, 
Which gives us satisfaction, 
For seven iniles are just the space 
That Yankees like in action. 
Coie throw vour swords, &c. 


Whenever we go out to fight 
The Souhrons give us hekings, 
But then we strive to get revenge 
By stealing all their chickens. 
Come throw your swords, &e. 


0 rae 


Old Butler stays in Fort Monroe, 
And listens to the firmg, 
And when his men hnve met defeat, 
Hen then goes ont enquiring. 
Come throw your swords, &e. 


To say that Butler will not fight. 
Is certainly no seandal. 
For not a trophy he has gained, 
Except an old pump-handle. 
Come throw your swords, &ec, 





Butler’s men had considerable difhculty working up toward Rich- 
mond. Though enemy forces had been steadily increasing in the Fort- 
ress Monroe area, opposed by John B. Magruder, at this early stage of 
the war the fighting qualities of Northern troops were suspect. It- was 
thought in some quarters that the Union used “mercenaries” or went to 
great lengths to impress “volunteers” into service. Some of the early 
brushes between soldiers of both sides seemed to bear out the assumption 
that the Yankees could not match Southerners in fighting ability. A 
sarcastic poem set to music and dedicated to General Butler was widely 


read by amused readers who told one another that the verse “had more 
than a smidgin of truth.” 
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+ CHAPTER TWO }-- 


| EW CASUAL ACQUAINTANCES, knowing the gentle yet unbending 
character of Robert E. Lee in performance of his duties, could 
| guess the intense struggle that this valiant hero of the War Be- 
. tween the States had waged with himself at the outset of those hostilities. 
Lee, a professional soldier of the highest attainments, had been suggested 
as commander of the United States forces. In a tumult of feeling he 
had refused command of the Federal Army and resigned his commission 
for “I cannot raise my hand against my birthplace... .” so setting him- 
self free to serve his native Virginia. Meanwhile, war news filled columns 
in the papers as the various states, like men, struggled with their con- 
sciences to determine the right and honorable course each should follow. 
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In some areas, particularly key Border States like Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri (shown), the division of opinion threatened counties, 
towns and even families. The instance of Senator George Crittenden of 
Kentucky was not unusual. Of three sons, all young men of high charac- 
ter, two served the Union, the other the Confederacy. In Missouri soon 
after Fort Sumter, a brush between state militia and Federal troops at 
Lindell’s Grove inflamed the enure area. People who had said in modera- 
tion: “Wait and see,” now militantly took sides. 
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Captain Nathaniel Lyon of the 
Union Army touched off the trouble 
at Camp Jackson, Lindell’s Grove, 
just outside St. Louis. Lyon feared 
that Missouri militia, known to be of 
secessionist sympathies, were await- 
ing a chance to seize the Federal 
arsenal and bring St. Louis itself 
under control. Later, Lyon and his 
United States volunteers marched 
the state militiamen, now as pris- 
oners, into the city where crowds 
viewed the spectacle with mixed 
emotions. Soon firing started be- 
tween the U. .5..troops) and spéc- 
tators. Groups of men and boys 
armed with makeshift weapons and 
not a few muzzleloaders, crying 
“Hoorah for Missouri!”’, pelted the 
Federals with rocks and shot. It was 
a night of rioting in St. Louis. The 


terror continued until the “moder- 


— 


ate” Union General Harney re- 
turned, took over from fiery Cap- 
tain Lyon, assured the populace they 
were In no danger and urged every- 
one “to go home.”’ 
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“When the hour of danger comes, we may lay aside the robes of 
legislature, buckle on the armor of the soldier. . . .” So spoke Howell 
Cobb as he addressed the Confederate Senate in open session (above) 
in Montgomery, Alabama, arguing for the removal of the capital to 
Richmond where it would be close at hand to the fighting men in the 
forward posts. Cobb, an influential Georgia planter, felt with many 
others that the move to Virginia’s chief city was most important, In 
a South that revered military prowess and the honor and romance there- 
upon attendant, the psychological value of placing the seat of govern- 
ment and its President near to the battlefields was not to be under- 
estimated. Accordingly, late in May of 1861, Richmond was voted the 
new capital of the Confederacy though some thought it was a bad choice, 


being too far from the Lower South. 
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Robert Toombs, heading the Confederate State Department, was 
by experience a financial expert, by temperament a fiery extremist, and 
soon, by taste, a critic of Jefferson Davis. Toombs had already called 
Davis ‘“‘an incompetent” and thundered advice and censure in many 
directions. Davis’ supporters claimed that “Toombs would readily dis- 
agree with anyone ... even with himself! 
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Both North and South considered Maryland a vitally important 
territory. Northern military officials well realized that control of Mary- 
land meant control of the whole Chesapeake area, while loss of that 
state would further imperil the defense of Washington itself. After an 
anu-Union mob had attacked troops of the Sixth Massachusetts in Bal- 
tumore, Lincoln ordered such active and violent secessionists ““constrained 
at any cost.” Despite suppressive measures, many Marylanders escaped 
with “goods, guns, and ammunition” to row across the Potomac, bent 
on joining the Confederate armies, as in the Adalbert Volck engraving, 
at right. In Southern Maryland, it was not at all uncommon for Federal 
troops to swoop down on a private home known to house secessionist 
sympathizers in search for arms which sometimes were found secreted 
in the rooms of lovely maidens, whose innocent smiles would turn to 
frowns as a sword or gun was uncovered by the “meddlesome Yankees.” 
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To Arms! To Arms! 


Defend your Homes and Firesides. 


THREE HUNDRED ABLE-BODIED YOUNG MEN are wanted = — — | SSS E 
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form three Companies of VOLUNTEERS for the defence of Virginia = === —— == SS 
against the invasion threatened by her Northern foes. Your State == —————— 
is in danger. Rally to her Standard. SSS = 
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“When the last line of bayonets 
is leveled, I will be with you,” Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis once said to 
some troops. It was a gala occasion 
when Davis, a soldier at heart him- 
self, and the government he headed 
arrived in Richmond. Gaily clad 
spectators lined the way to the 
Spotswood Hotel—to be used briefly 
as the executive mansion—as the 
sound of tolling church bells mingled 
with the thunder of cannon. Large 
numbers in the throng had not seen 
the President previously, and many 
were the remarks heard about the 
splendid appearance of the chief 


executive. 





Mrs. Davis also excited much favorable comment. Some seventeen 
years younger than her husband, Varina Davis was a striking young 
woman, dark-haired and pleasantly featured, a good subject for photog- 
raphy or painting, above. On first meeting Jefferson Davis, she had 
written her mother, who was of Virginia lineage, that he was “a splendid 
gentleman, well-mannered even though he is a Democrat.” Those graces 
were on exhibition, according to one story, as the two were driven 
toward the Spotswood when a large bouquet of flowers, tossed at the 
carriage for Mrs. Davis, fell short. President Davis immediately ordered 
a halt while he got out, retrieved the flowers himself and presented 
them to his wife. There was a ripple of pleased approval from the watch- 


ing crowd and much hand-clapping as the procession again got under 
way. 
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Late in April of 1861, Lincoln declared a blockade of all Southern 
ports. The Union could continue to supplement its domestic output 
with imports from across oceans kept open for Northern shipping, even 
as Confederate sea commerce, insufhicient anyway, was to be further 
hampered. The blockade served to unite the people and cement feclings 
of opposition in the South. Songwriters expressed popular sentiment, 
treated the United States as a foreign country and wrote pieces like the 
one (opposite) “Respectfully dedicated to the Army & Navy of the 
Confederate States of America.” 

Later on, an ordnance sergeant of the Confederate Army was to 
sketch this water color of one phase of the Union blockade, at Corpus 
Christi in Texas. Some Southern officials kept hoping that Mexico, just 
across the blue waters of the Gulf, might become an ally to the Con- 
federate cause, but the presence of Federal ships-at-war was a deterrent. 
Texas, with its resources in manpower and food someumes funneled 
toward the eastern states by way of New Orleans and sea avenues 
therefrom, was well worth the close attention of Union steamers and 
frigates, often seen patroling offshore from Galveston to Corpus Christi. 

Meantime, on the home front, a Southern merchant, who could 
always blame the blockade for some of the things he didn’t have, adver- 
tised with a sense of humor that business would go on despite secession. 
Far less humorous were posted warnings of the deadly penalty for 
treason. 
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The Code of Cinebhindetoes treason to be 


“Tn levying War against ‘the State, 
adhering to its enemies, or giving 
(hem aid and comfort.” 


Such treason. if proved by two witnesses. is 
punishable by death. 


MAY 15. ISGI. 


SECESSION OF THE SOUTH 
BUT NO DISSOLUTION OF BUSINESS. 


a 


ESTABLISHED. a 1837. 


SO YR AR 


A. BAILEY 


Has been battling ever since 1837 with the times, (occasionally wounding 
his BEST FRIENDS With a side glance,) and is still using his best efforts to serve 
them. 

You who have stood by him in six troubles and in the seventh have not 
forsaken him—you who have ever extended to hi an open purse with the 
most confiding courtesy, will please accept of an open hand and most grateful 


heart for the many favors bestowed by a troup of customers whieh no merchant 


sniirou" DE’ GATE 3 a ; ever had to excel and few to equal. 
Ae Xe _ - 
nT. | AT OLD ROUGH CREEK 


~ You will find all the necessartes and most of the luxuries at the lowest price for 
CASH or to prompt buyers. 
Call at your earliest convenience and vemanp the services of your much 


obliged friend and faithful and most obedient servant, 


April LOth, 1561. A. BAILEY. 
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The Southern states displayed remarkable ingenuity and energy. 
If a needed article could not be produced, a substitute was found. Despite 
a notorious shortage of machine tools, new mills were constructed and 
great amounts of war goods were turned out. This adaptability of an 
economy and a people became ever more important as the blockade 
grew tighter, almost completely cutting off any importation of steel 
and iron, mumuons and other supplies from the Continent and England. 
Though the capital of Richmond still had its gay life and splendid 
parades as new troops passed through, the women here, as elsewhere in 
the South, turned to tasks which seemed foreign to some of them. Ofhces 
and living quarters were turned into sewing rooms to make what there 
was go further and last longer. Yet drygoods and fancy prints from 
overseas still made their way on occasion into the South and people took 
cheer from the arrival of such shipments, saying that after all, “The 
Yankees can’t stop us from getting what we need.” 


Da 


All you needed to join the cavalry was a horse, went the saying. 
Others joked that if a man had the makings of a uniform and a gun, he 
was a soldier, and if he had a sword, a sash and a fine plumed hat, he 
could be an officer. Oversimplified, certainly, were these parodies on 
the process of military selection, yet the jokes had strong roots in the 
very real and basic restrictions of the South. Who, for instance, had 
heard of any man turning up with his own animal and being rejected 
by the horse troop? The outfitting of volunteers in any sort of style was 
often most difficult. In some counties the women made the uniforms; in 
others the government paid the volunteers a uniform allowance, and the 
men were supposed to clothe themselves as best they could. 
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During the earliest period of the war, the conflict was both a stimu- 
Jation and an emotional release to many in the South, compounded of 
such excitements as flagwaving, gay uniforms and the dashing men who 
wore them, sentimental songs, social gatherings and parades. After 
Manassas, a part of whose Confederate fortifications are shown opposite, 
the large number of casualties sharply brought home to people every- 
where the grim truths of war. Manassas was largely an end-result of the 
first “On to Richmond” drive of Union troops under McDowell. Often 
the geography of railroads predetermined where battles would take 
place, and the Orange & Alexandria RR lines, shown below at Union 
Mills Station near Bull Run, provided an avenue for movement and 
invasion. 
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First Manassas (or Bull Run) has often been called a battle of 
errors on both sides with victory going to the army that committed the 
fewest mistakes. Errors were to be expected. Both armies were newly 
organized, ofhcered mainly by those who knew more about the theo- 
reuics of warfare than the actual practice. Joseph E. Johnston brought 
soldiers to Mfanassas by train, one of the first instances in which troops 
were conveyed to a battle by railway. In the middle of that warm July 
afternoon of 1861, Beauregard made a final effort, and the Union troops 
began to give way. Finally what started as an orderly withdrawal to 
Centreville became a rout as the retreating soldiers clogged the escape 
roads and mingled with “sightseers” who, reportedly, had come from the 
environs of Washington to witness the Confederate Army smashed 
with one great blow. Some Union forces fought bravely, gave ground 
grudgingly (below), while other depictions were less complimentary, 
telling of streams of U. S. troops fleeing as fast as they could down the 
congested Centreville turnpike, hotly pursued by the foe. 
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At first no one knew for sure 
why the Confederate troops did not 
follow their advantage even before 
the dust had settled along the lanes 
and paths of retreat. On the battle- 
field there was considerable confu- 
sion. Some units crossed Bull Run 
and made as if to pursue \IcDowell, 
but these forces were not augmented 
and were soon recalled. President 
Davis himself came to the front and 
considered the situation, finally con- 
cluding that “our men are not in 
such condition of supply and vigor 
as to turn immediately to pursuit 
and attack.” In this decision the military seemed to concur, and some 
papers editorialized after-the-fact that “perhaps a great opportunity for 
Southern arms was not fully exploited.” One thing made clear by 
Alanassas was that the conflict would not soon be over. 

In Washington Lincoln, grieving, wrote for his own eyes only the 

following afhrmation and summing-up: 

“The will of God prevails. In great contests each party claims to 
act in accordance with the will of God. Both may be, and one must 
be, wrong. God cannot be for and against the same thing at the 
same time. In the present civil war it is quite possible that God's 
purpose is something different from the purpose of either party; 
and yet the human instrumentalities, working just as they do, are 
the best adaptations to effect His purpose. 1 am almost ready to say 
that this is probably true; that God wills this contest and wills that 
it shall not end yet. By His mere great power on the minds of the 
now contestants, He could have either saved or destroyed the Union 
without a human contest. Yet the contest began. And, having be- 
gun, He could give the final victory to either side any day. Yet the 
contest proceeds.” 
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In the ranks and among the officers there had been heavy losses 
at Bull Run, the most grievous of which was that of General Beé whose 
claim to fame, aside from his bravery, comes from his rallying cry to 
his men during the battle: ‘““There stands Jackson like a stone wall... .” 
And from then on, it was as though Jackson (above) had shed his right- 
ful name of Thomas Jonathan to become forever “Stonewall.” 
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4 CHAPTER THREE }-- 


UBLIC SENTIMENT REACHED across the pages of newspapers, after 
Manassas, to hail heroes and vilify enemies. One of the chict 
heroes was General Pierre G. T. Beauregard. One of the chief 

enemies was, of course, President of the United States Abraham Lincoln, 
who, to many Southerners, was the symbol of oppression and evil. Even 
as poems dedicated with equal fervor to friend and enemy appeared, 
dissension was growing in Confederate councils. The thin threads of 
compromise that had held Bob Toombs in the Davis government were 
severed. Toombs left the cabinet and Robert Hunter of Virginia (be- 
low) took his place. 











With the wounded flowing back to Richmond from Manassas, the 
war took on a grim character. The bright uniforms came back no longer 
bright but dirty and bloodstained, and the men in the uniforms also 
scemed changed. Stull, despite the evident impact of the conflict on all 
sides, much that was customary in Richmond and other great Southern 
citics continued on. Entertainments in the social season were virtually 
as claborate as before. Of course many of the functions were held for 
charitable causes or for the amusement of officers of this regiment or 
that which might be then encamped nearby or passing through. And 
the girls were as beautiful, their manners as gracious and seemingly 
carefree as before. Yet there were heart-rending moments when the 
young lady—sister, sweetheart or wife—would come home, after patri- 
otically entertaining other men at parties, to the empty chair and aching 
memory of some special dear one off at the front. 








Visits to the hospitals were Important, and the Sheppard water 
color depicts a familiar scene as women brought what they could in the 
way of cheer and delicacies to tempt the appetites of the ailing. 
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The Confederacy was recognized 
as a belligerent by England and 
France during the early days of the 
War Between the States, but not as 
an independent state. Accordingly, 
James Mason (left above) and John 
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Slidell (right) were sent to represent the Confederate States in London 
and Paris. It was long the hope of the Richmond government that foreign 
intervention on their side might contribute important help to the South. 
The British mail steamer Trent, carrying Mason and Slidell, was inter- 
cepted by the Union sloop of war San Jacinto (opposite page) and the 
two Confederate agents taken prisoner, causing immediate commotion 
in British circles about this “unwarranted search and seizure.” Fearful 
that the episode might precipitate Great Britain into a full-scale, armed 
alliance with the Confederacy—just what he wished to avoid—Lincoln 
ordered Mason and Slidell released and eventually they weat on to Eu- 


rope to plead the case of the Confederacy, though with less than hoped- 
for success. 





When the Confederate casualties first returned in surprisingly large 
numbers from the front, frantic efforts were made to find shelter for 
the wounded. All manner of private and public buildings were converted 
hastily into makeshift hospitals. ‘Miss Sally Tompkins, below, was one of 
the most tireless workers among many valorous women who served long 
hours in the overcrowded places of mercy. 
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Before long, the authorities made an attempt to rearrange the mul- 
titude of lesser hospitals into a few large, well-organized ones. The 
indispensable workers in these establishments were publicly commended 
as “soldiers without guns.’’ Among them was Miss Sally ‘Tompkins, who 
received a commission in the Confederate Army as well as a commenda- 
tion, the only such commission ever issued to a woman, and a unique 
“first” for any American army. It is interesting to note the handwritten 
postscript to the ofhcial message to Captain Tompkins from the War 
Department. She accepted the comnussion but “would not allow my 
name to be placed upon the payroll.” 
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The permanent Congress assembled in Richmond on February 18, 
1862. Four days later, while an icy rain swept the streets, Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated permanent President. Vice-President Alexander H. 
Stephens was also on hand, complaining about-the muserable weather and 
his frail health. Near the flag-draped platform on which Davis took the 
oath of office, a silent George Washington sat his motionless horse in 
statue, a replica of which was to form the central figure of the impressive 
but never-used Great Seal of the Confederacy (above). To the right of 
the Seal is an Electoral Ticket while on the opposite page, below Davis 


and Stephens, is the White House of the Confederacy. 


The Confederate states over which Davis now stood as chief had 
grown to eleven in number, with Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennes- 


see having adopted acts of secession the previous spring. 
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The smiling gentleman on the opposite page was one of the busiest 
ofhce-holders in the Confederate Government. First, Attorney General, 
then Secretary of War, finally as Secretary of State on to the end of the 
war, Judah Philip Benjamin of Louisiana was sometimes referred to even 
by those who were not overly fond of him as the “brains” of the govern- 
ment. His talents Jay largely unused in the Attorney General’s office, 
but Benjamin was content to bide his ttme while other more impatient 
men were scrabbling for political power and thus, figuratively, losing 
their heads in the scuffle with those as ambitious. Both an immensely able 
lawyer and an adroit politician, Benjamin was wealthy and had made his 
wealth by virtue of the system the South represented. He had no reason 
to question slavery or the right of the Southern states to secede, though 
he considered that a last resort. It has been suspected that Benjamin always 
realized the limitations bevond which fervor and devotion could not carry 
a cause so handicapped in material resources. Regardless of his private 
thoughts, Judah Benjamin served well and loyally in all his posts. Be- 
tween Davis and him there was a bond of affection stemming from the 
time when, as members of the U. S. Senate, an unimportant argument 


between them almost led to a duel. 
Benjamin, who made no secret of his 
pleasure in good living, was prob- 
ably little more concerned than his 
confreres with complaining broad- 
sides, like the one below from “One 
of the people” complaining that the 
use of corn for whiskey made it 
harder for the poor man to buy 
bread. But he was more likely than 
they to recognize the underlying 
causes of which this broadside was 
but a symptom. 
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BEN M'CULLOUGH. 


AIR—“Someting new comes every day.” 


Oh have you heard of the brave old fellow, 
He goes by the name of Ben McCallough, 
He fills his foes with consternation, 
He's the pride of al} the Southern nation, 
Oh dear, ob ’tis truth what I tell, 
’Mid fire and powder he loves to dwell. 


He’s the man above all the rest, sirs, 
That scatters ali the Lincoln nests, sirs, 
That makes them fy at the smell of powder, 
That uses them up like old fish chowder. 
Oh dear, &. _ | ‘ 
The Kentucky boys he's got to back him, 
Phe lowa boys will fail to crack him, 
Che Llinois crew he'll beat all hollow, 
Be quick Indieana, if him you want to follow. 
Oh dear, &e, 


He comes upon his foes like red hot brick bats, 

He takes off their scalps like so many wild cats, 

Anthony Wayne is no circumstance to him, 

Though many of his foes do strive to undo him, 
Oh dear, &. 


Juzza for McCollough the brave rifle ranger, 
[he friend of truth—to vice a stranger, 
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On the military side, General Ben McCulloch was a potent figure 
at the head of Confederate forces in Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 
McCulloch had won against Lyon, the peppery commander of the 
Lindell’s Grove episode, this time at Wilson’s Creek. A Texan, McCul- 
loch had served under the great Sam Houston. He had commanded a 
company of Texas Rangers and was an out-of-doors man who knew and 
understood instinctively the use of terrain as a military ally. 

As the anniversary of Fort Sumter approached, President Davis 
averred that “Events have cast upon our arms and our hopes the gloom- 
est shadows.”’ But there was worse news to come. In the West, Fort 
Donelson had been lost, Nashville to follow, and much of Kentucky 
and Tennessee became indefensible. Early in March, forces under Van 
Dorn, Price and McCulloch were defeated at Pea Ridge and Confederate 
operations in Missouri were thwarted. Even as papers were printing 
eulogies to that “Brave Old Fellow,” Ben McCulloch himself was killed 
in the action. Grant’s forces were concentrating around Pittsburg Land- 
ing where (above) Union gunboats berthed. The middle steamer, the 
Tigress, was General Grant’s headquarters boat. Meanwhile \icClellan 
continued methodically building up his strength and—everybody in the 
South suspected—planning how best he might attack Richmond. — 
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Despite operations elsewhere, many believed that the key to the 
war and its duration was Virginia. The North hoped that the spring 
campaigns there might yield Richmond and thereby -end the war. The 
South devoutly believed that their boys in Confederate gray could blunt 
any McClellan thrust toward the capital. 








The Federal General Ben Butler added a new word to the vocabu- 
lary of war. He applied the term contraband not only to property but 
to the slaves who came within his grasp as well. At top, opposite page, 
is a photo of a contraband camp in Virginia. It was Butler’s belief that 
slaves “had given or could give aid and comfort to the Confederates” 
and should, therefore, be treated like any enemy war asset. The woodcut 
opposite shows “Federal Troops impressing the contraband in Nash- 
ville to the obvious discomfort of the slaves who were sometimes un- 
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pleasantly surprised by the treatment they received from these uni- 
formed representatives of a people publicly pledged to their liberation.” 
Above, a sketch illustrating the “underground” system of transportation 
which operated all during the war between North and South. Some- 
times it was used, as here, to help slaves escape from the South. At other 
times it was used by smugglers to bring in vital supplies, for the delivery 


of letters (sometimes as high as two dollars per letter) and for the 
exchange of information by spies. 
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The blockade of Southern ports was never so effective as the North 
boasted, or as ineffective as the Confederates wished. Southerners some- 
times spoke about the blockade in much the same manner as they referred 
to such nuisances as a spell of very bad weather or an unruly child. Many 
things could be blamed on it; many jokes were based on “Running the 
Blockade,” as above. 

In reality, the policing of any port was not easy, having to concern 
itself with natural difficulties like weather and ude as well as with the 
enemy. The Confederates became adept at torpedoig or ramming 
Federal ships and otherwise bedeviling them. The North, in return, 
executed such maneuvers as the sinking of fifty stone-filled ships—as 
viewed in this Volck engraving—across the channel at Charleston Har- 
bor. An official British observer termed this ‘“‘a cruel act,” though little 
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lasting damage was done as the ebb and flow of the tides broke up the 


sunken vessels. 





John H. Reagan, the Postmaster General from Texas, looked as 
grim working in his office as he did sitting for his portrait. Reagan, who 
had made a creditable reputation for himself in Texas, assumed the 
Postmaster Genceral’s duties when, as he said, “no one else would take 
the job.” It fell to Reagan to operate the mails in the absence of any 
established postal system and despite shortages of engravers, die-makers, 
ink, paper, presses, sealing wax and the technical know-how to turn the 
total of these into stamps. Considering its extreme disadvantages the 
postal service did well. 


SO 





Popular songs told of the hopes and fears, the boasts and true 

: patriotism of the people. Froni New Orleans and Mobile to Columbia 
and Richmond, composers of the usual widely varying degrees of talent 

put the spirit and problems of the umes into music and words. One store 

in Charleston, South Carolina, advertising a new, defiant air with equally 

defiant words, placed a sign in the window which read: “Lift up your 

spirits. Come in and be cheered by a sheet of the ‘No Surrender’ song. 
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First cruiser to fly the Confederate flag in European waters, the 
Nashville's most notable achievement probably was slipping the block- 
ade at Beaufort to bring in much-needed military supplies. 

If Reagan was appointed to head a non-existent postal service, the 
somewhat preposterous situation of a Secretary-without-a-Department 
was no less true for Secretary of the Navy Stephen Russell Mallory, 
below. For at war’s start, there was no Confederate Navy, and there was 
little knowledge or conviction on the part of most government officials 
of the important role a navy must play in an area crisscrossed with rivers 
and bounded on two sides by great water masses. Even President Davis 
gave little thought to the importance of some sort of water defense of 
the South. But Mallory, a Floridian who once had said publicly: “I fear 
the perils of secession,’ was a man who understood ships and the role 
they should play. Though the South had less of the seagoing tradition 
than the North and boasted not one warship at the conflict’s start, Mal- 
lory immediately set about with vigor to improvise and invent a Navy. 
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“Men, the eyes of your country are upon you. .. . Go to your 
guns!” So spoke Commodore Franklin Buchanan to his crew on the 
Virgima as they headed into what the Southern Illustrated News of 
that time called “the greatest naval engagement that ever took place in 
American waters.” Before resigning his United States commission so he 
might serve the Confederacy, Buchanan, commanding the Virginia, had 
been one of the most distinguished officers of the old Navy, a veteran 
of forty-five years’ service, father of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
as well as its first Superintendent. Mallory, believing that he could not 
match the North ship for ship, stated: “Inequality of numbers may be 
compensated for by invulnerability,” and the ironclad Virginia, built 
from the bones of the old U. S. frigate Merrimac, came into being. On 
March 8th of 1862, the squat, grotesque-looking vessel steamed into 
Hampton Roads and within several hours’ time had destroyed the two | 
big Union frigates, Congress and Cumberland. 
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When news of the catastrophe to U. S. ships of war at Newport 
News reached Washington, there was considerable anxicty. Lincoln 
immediately called a meeting of his cabinet. The usually optimistic 
Seward was downcast, shaking his head silently. Stanton was even more 
inconsolable, predicting darkly that the naval engagement in Hampton 
Roads “might change the course of the war.’ Men looked at one an- 
other, wondering if at any instant the ugly, black snout of the Merrimac, 
now Virginia, might not appear, nosing up the Potomac for a direct 
attack on the capital. But during the preceding night a Union rival to 
the Virginia was being towed stealthily through the darkness toward 
Newport News. On the following day, when the Southern ironclad 
again lumbered out from shelter to terrorize the large Union fleet in the 
Roads, she was met by an equally strange-looking vessel, Monitor, lying 
low in the water and mounting a round pill box of a turret in the center. 
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For many hours the battle between the Virginia and the Monitor 
continued. Neither vessel could seriously damage its opponent as even 
the best-directed shots bounced harmlessly off the iron sides of each 
into the water. A last attempt to ram the Momitor failed because of 
wheezy engines unequal to the task; the Union ship maneuvered into 
shallow water where the greater draw of the Virginia would not permit 
pursuit, and the Confederate craft finally drew away. 

Though neither side could claim victory, it was certain that the 
outcome was less satisfactory to the South. The North had a large fleet 
of conventional-type ships in being and now with an ironclad to match, 
and therefore discount, the South’s Virgimia, the original advantage 
was reafhrmed. Thus Confederate Navy hopes that their revolutionary 
vessel would enable them to drive the Union fleet from Hampton Roads 
and other harbors of the South were dashed. 

The Monitor became a maddening symbol of frustration to the 
South. All Mallory’s plans had gone for little; cartoonists drew sarcastic 
versions of inventor John Ericsson’s “iron pot,” the Monitor. About 
the respective ironclads, naval construction experts of both North and 
South had wondered how any such craft could ride the seas properly. 
The Monitor, being even lower, chunkier, and heavier in proportion, 
caused many doubts. “She'll swamp when the first wave hits ’er,”’ the 
wooden-ship men swore. But Ericsson, the inventor, merely claimed: 
“No, the waves will carry over her; she will live in the water like a 
duck.” 

The task of protecting from seaside several hundred transports 
and supply ships around A{cClellan’s base at Fortress Monroe, now fell 
chiefly to the Monitor. Anxiously, the reappearance of the Virginia was 
awaited, but the Virginia did not come. 
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ITH THE Loss of Norfolk two months after the historic naval 

engagement at Hampton Roads, the Confederates ran the 

Virginia ashore and blew her up. More grievously wounded 
in her battle with the Mozitor than had been suspected at the time, the 
ironclad drew too much to be brought up the mver when Southern 
troops were forced to retreat in that direction. Before this, McClellan 
had started his siege of Yorktown, while in the West Albert Sidney 
Johnston and Beauregard were squaring off against Grant and Buell for 
the fateful days of Shiloh, to mean eventually another disappointment 
for the South. 

The Volck engraving depicts 
“Albert S. Johnston crossing the 
desert to join the Southern army.” 
Johnston, a Kentuckian by birth, 
was another soldier who previously 
had served the United States in the 
Army for many years. Aside from 
his military ability, which was ercat, 
Johnston had a largeness of spirit 
which was often commented on by 
fellow officers and men alike. By 
now the Union had thrown many 
gunboats into the western rivers, and 
this immediately placed the South 
at considerable disadvantage, making 
more precarious communications be- 
tween the many land areas separated 
by bodies of water. 








“T will water my horse in the Tennessee River or in hell before 
night,” Beauregard had said to his soldiers on the morning before the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing. When the tide turned against the Con- 
federates, this cartoon illustrated the grim alternative. At first it had 
seemed that Shiloh would become a Southern victory. Observers re- 
ported that even during a charge by General Grant, his soldiers “looked 
bewildered and confused,” below. 
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O-aorrs. April ¢ — It is though! that the great bati er 
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Tee baile ts otil] ragiag, Serce and (urivus Tir 
Oenfede ates are stilt slowly lo-cing the enewy back. 
Onc lose is heavy, batoar men are in goed epirie.— 
The Alacaus, Mi-elesippi aad Lonisiina troops are 
ebowing great gallantry. All, thoach. fizat well, The 
Twealy-fir-t Alabama Regiment hia<laien Iw. itera t 
battonas a -d tne Courenniare have (afeucone. Ow 
Besbrod Job aon is wounded. 

Oar reese: have not yet gone iute Ibe $221, Our 
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(Prem our Bpecia) Army Correspoodea!. 
Barts Fizup Neau Coninte, : 
April 6 6 o'oloek P. M. 
Vietory! Vietory!! Victory!!! 

"We have fought a terrible bal grious attic cul 
the daywoure Theenemy are in fuilsretewal, aud our 
forews are in bot pareut of hem § [ write fron Ube 
enemy’a came sad on Federal paper. 

A targe wamber of prisoners pave already beeu ts 
ken, aad we expect certaioly t caplure fhe greater 
partot the Federalarmy. We are dniviug (sem pack 
OG the iver, aad li (ee transports arc oot con\raient, 
we shal: kili and captare the colire ary. 

Tne be.tie te oul raging Tae earch trembles be- 
Death me trom the tremendous cangvaade. We are 
pressing forward with thea force of iste. We have 
catered tweeral Preatios ant a large namber of 
Federal officers. 

Bat sles! aes! General Albert Sidney Jubaswu 1: 
Killed. He fell at ball-past two o'clock. Hts eg war 
torn off bys shell, and apminuie Del! »track fim io the 
side. ie ded wading ai lnc head 0: bis army, and in 

the very arms of Fictury. 
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THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LAED. | 
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FULL PARTICULARS ! ! 


GEN, AS JOHNSON KILLED: 


GEN. TOM CRITTENDEN. ALSO, RE-. 
PORTED KI}.LED! 
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Coaisti, April +. 
Vesterday moming. (Sundey.) evernsibing 
lLiavieg beer in teadipess, Gen. Eareére moved i 
ip his divt-ien to within a Mile ef the ene- ) 


LT pencan | ments, which extended between 
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rd Owlcreeks. a cistance of six miles, | 
cid from Pittsburg lerding. on the raver. fone 
titles tnto the interior, At early dawn the 
cohmncommenerd steadily advancing. and | 
before it was yet beht were upon the enemy, 
who were taken cer: 'etely by surprise, and, 
bette panic strich-: fed towards the river, 
d-e-ertin g their c.2 ys and leaving behind them 
a their camp es 
light artillery. 
This was on the enemy's right, at a place 
Known as Shitoah chureh. In half an bour 
after the attack the entire Federal camp was 
arouse d, and their forces, wbich Federal offi- 
cers Who weretaken prisoners estim.ted at 
71.000 men, put under arms. Following Har- 
dee" 3 advance a general movement was made 
Lv Our line, and by ¥ o'clock the battle raged 
ut its bicht. Steadily our troeps commenced 
advancing, the cuemy slowly falling back, 
desnerately disputing every foot of ground.— 
At Ifta.m., we bad captured three batte- 
thes of rifled guns, the gunners and Lorses be- 
te kiiled and the supporting force of infant- 
&, ériven back into the woos, hotly pursued 
by eur conquering troops. 
© Ateleren o'clock our generals became sat- 


.ipege and one battery of 


isfied that thus early io the cay we had gained 


a victory, as at all points the* enemy were 
glving away, unable to withstand the terrible” 
charges of cur infantry and!) ‘enue * 
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Shiloh was first hailed by the South, as in the Savannah Repub- 


lican, as 


“a Great Victory.” 


There was sadness, too. Albert Sidney 


Johnston had been killed when he disregarded a severe leg wound, fight- 
ing on until the Joss of blood overcame him. However, as time passed 
and further word filtered back from the wooded glens and ravines of 
Shiloh and Corinth, reports, no longer claiming sweeping victory, were 
content to say that “our loss is heavy but our men are in good spirits” 


or that the 


teries.” 


Armies. 


“Twenty-first Alabama 
Regiment has taken two Federal bat- 
Also in action at Shiloh was 
the Confederate Lieutenant General 
William J. Hardee, here, whose /7- 
fantry and Rifle Tactics was the 
standard work of its kind used by 
both the Confederate and Union 
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By August, 1861, Lincoln had ordered a draft of militiamen. By 
March of the next year the United States Congress enacted legislation 
making all able-bodied males, with certain exceptions, liable to military 
duty. The South, with a much smaller potential of mulitary-age man- 
power, pushed through a rather unpopular Conscription Act in April 
of 1862. 

On both sides, conscription faced bitter opposition. There were 
riots protesting the draft in the North, while in the Confederacy bitter 
denunciations against the law were heard from states’-righters and others 
who felt that all men who were able and could be spared from the home 
front would volunteer anyway. Even Vice-President Stephens opposed 
conscription, and Southern cartoons sometimes poked fun as shown. 
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Criticism of President Davis and his administration increased with 
the bad news that filtered back from the fronts. Desertions increased 
in the Confederate Army, although it is probably true that, as reliable 
journals of the time stated, they were never “one-half of what the 
desertion rate was in the Federal armies.” It was also pointed out, not 
without considerable truth, that when a Confederate soldier left his 
brigade without permission, like as not he wanted to go home to get 
in the crop or repair the family house. The so-called “factory-worker 
soldiers and professional Hessians” from the North had no such obliga- 
tions, according to this view. 

Stull there were complaints everywhere throughout the South, and 
some of those came from the men in the ranks. Cries were heard of 
“Rich man’s war and poor man’s fight.” Recruiting officers met re- 
sistance in some places. Folk who did not Jack patriotism, nevertheless, 
became indignant at evidence that their own Government was adopting 
the very methods which seemed to characterize the enemy. 

With internal unrest and arguments growing, there had to be a 
prison for political recalcitrants and criminals. Castle Thunder (below) 
in Richmond served this purpose, under the supervision of Provost 
Marshal Winder, who vigorously upheld law and order and suppressed 
espionage with the aid of a motley collection of “secret police” who 
were sometimes more frightening than the evil-doers. 
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Popular songs told of the hopes and fears, the boasts and true 
patriotism of the people. From New Orleans and Mobile to Columbia 
and Richmond, composers of the usual widely varying degrees of talent 
put the spirit and problems of the times into music and words. One store 
in Charleston, South Carolina, advertising a new, defiant air with equally 
defiant words, placed a sign in the window which read: “Lift up your 
spirits. Come in and be cheered by a sheet of the ‘No Surrender’ song.” 
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Northern papers now began to editorialize about a new threat to 
Northern shipping as “Rebel” raiders like the Nashville here, specially 
fitted out to do the job, were set loose on sea commerce. | 


8 2 


First cruiser to fly the Confederate flag in European waters, the 
Nashville's most notable achievement probably was slipping the block- 
ade at Beaufort to bring in much-needed military supplies. 

If Reagan was appointed to head a non-existent postal service, the 
somewhat preposterous situation of a Secretary-without-a-Department 
was no less true for Secretary of the Navy Stephen Russell Mallory, 
below. For at war’s-start, there was no Confederate Navy, and there was 
little knowledge or conviction on the part of most government officials 
of the important role a navy must play in an area crisscrossed with rivers 
and bounded on two sides by great water masses. Even President Davis 
gave little thought to the importance of some sort of water defense of 
the South. But Mallory, a Floridian who once had said publicly: “I fear 
the perils of secession,” was a man who understood ships and the role 
they should play. Though the South had less of the seagoing tradition 
than the North and boasted not one warship at the conflict’s start, Mal- 
lory immediately set about with vigor to improvise and invent a Navy. 
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“Men, the eyes of your country are upon you... . Go to your 
guns!’ So spoke Commodore Franklin Buchanan to his crew on the 
Virginia as they headed into what the Southern Illustrated News of 
that time called “the greatest naval engagement that ever took place in 
American waters.” Before resigning his United States commission so he 
might serve the Confederacy, Buchanan, commanding the Virginia, had 
been one of the most distinguished ofhcers of the old Navy, a veteran 
of forty-five years’ service, father of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
as well as its first Superintendent. Mallory, believing that he could not 
match the North ship for ship, stated: “Inequality of numbers may be 
compensated for by invulnerability,” and the ironclad Virginia, built 
from the bones of the old U. S. frigate Merrimac, came into being. On 
March 8th of 1862, the squat, grotesque-looking vessel steamed into 
Hampton Roads and within several hours’ time had destroyed the two 
big Union frigates, Congress and Cumberland. 
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When news of the catastrophe to U. S. ships of war at Newport 
News reached Washington, there was considerable anxiety. Lincoln 
immediately called a meeting of his cabinet. The usually optimistic 
Seward was downcast, shaking his head silently. Stanton was even more 
inconsolable, predicting darkly that the naval engagement in Hampton 
Roads “might change the course of the war.” Men looked at one an- 
other, wondering if at any instant the ugly, black snout of the Merrimac, 
now Virginia, might not appear, nosing up the Potomac for a direct 
attack on the capital. But during the preceding night a Union rival to 
the Virginia was being towed stealthily through the darkness toward 
Newport News. On the following day, when the Southern ironclad 
again lumbered out from shelter to terrorize the large Union fleet in the 
Roads, she was met by an equally strange-looking vessel, Monitor, lying 
low in the water and mounting a round pill box of a turret in the center. 
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For many hours the battle between the Virginia and the Monitor 
continued. Neither vessel could seriously damage its opponent as even 
the best-directed shots bounced harmlessly off the iron sides of each 
into the water. A last attempt to ram the Monitor failed because of 
wheezy engines unequal to the task; the Union ship maneuvered into 
shallow water where the greater draw of the Virginia would not permit 
pursuit, and the Confederate craft finally drew away. 

Though neither side could claim victory, it was certain that the 
outcome was less satisfactory to the South. The North had a large fleet 
of conventional-type ships in being and now with an ironclad to match, 
and therefore discount, the South’s Virginia, the original advantage 
was reafhrmed. Thus Confederate Navy hopes that their revolutionary 
vessel would enable them to drive the Union fleet from Hampton Roads 
and other harbors of the South were dashed. 

The Monitor became a maddening symbol of frustration to the 
South. All Mallory’s plans had gone for little; cartoonists drew sarcastic 
versions of inventor John Enicsson’s “iron pot,” the Monitor. About 
the respective ironclads, naval construction experts of both North and 
South had wondered how any such craft could ride the seas properly. 
The Monitor, being even lower, chunkier, and heavier in proportion, 
caused many doubts. “She’ll swamp when the first wave hits ’er,”’ the 
wooden-ship men swore. But Ericsson, the inventor, merely claimed: 
“No, the waves will carry over her; she will live in the water like a 
duck.” 

The task of protecting from seaside several hundred transports 
and supply ships around McClellan’s base at Fortress Monroe, now fell 
chiefly to the Monitor. Anxtously, the reappearance of the Virginia was 
awaited, but the Virginia did not come. 
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ITH THE Loss of Norfolk two months after the historic naval 

engagement at Hampton Roads, the Confederates ran the 

Virginia ashore and blew her up. More grievously wounded 
in her battle with the Monitor than had been suspected at the time, the 
ironclad drew too much to be brought up the river when Southern 
troops were forced to retreat in that direction. Before this, McClellan 
had started his siege of Yorktown, while in the West Albert Sidney 
Johnston and Beauregard were squaring off against Grant and Buell for 
the fateful days of Shiloh, to mean eventually another disappointment 
for the South. 

The Volck engraving depicts 
“Albert S. Johnston crossing the 
desert to join the Southern army.” 
Johnston, a Kentuckian by birth, 
was another soldier who previously 
had served the United States in the 
Army for many years. Aside from 
his nulitary ability, which was great, 
Johnston had a largeness of spirit 
‘which was often commented on by 
fellow officers and men alike. By 
now the Union had thrown many 
gunboats into the western rivers, and 
this immediately placed the South 
at considerable disadvantage, making 
more precarious communications be- 
tween the many land areas separated 
by bodies of water. 
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“T will water my horse in the Tennessee River or in hell before 
night,” Beauregard had said to his soldiers on the morning before the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing. When the tide turned against the Con- 
federates, this cartoon illustrated the grim alternative. At first it had 
seemed that Shiloh would become a Southern victory. Observers re- 
ported that even during a charge by General Grant, his soldiers “looked 
bewildered and confused,” below. 
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” ‘The Battle“still Progressing 


| [Special Despateh trow our Army Correepondéat.| 
 ~Ovnnren. April 6 — It s thought that the great baltic 
West is opened. The Confederates nave offere , 
' ond heavy fring bas deen heard ai interval: (or 
tases hoer. Our centre it probably evgaged. Ther: 
‘Phe Texes Rasgere heave taren $u preoner:. |r ciud- 
tag “ag F Crockett, of Onic. . 
‘Tae Coafoderstes are confident of success. Llu 
— oubial whether Beell’s column from Wasbrifie has 
« LATER. 
Coerwen, April 10a m.—The great baitie com. 
meneed as dastight this moraiog, General Tarde+ 
font ug tne attuet. A eoerier has jas: arrived, who 
Sf a the infactry opened the fight, fring heavily. 
ft | of artillery seem more diviant ; the 
eanmy may be falling beck. [ amoff for the balile 
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The battle ts otill ragiog, ferce aod fariods. Tie 
Ovnfede ates are itil! slowly forcing the evcwy back. 
Onur low ls heavy, batoar men are in good apirie.— 
The Alaa wa, Vieiesippt aod Lunistina oops ace 
showing great gstiantry. All, thoach, izat wei!. The 
Tweal)-fir-t Alsbame Regimen! ba< taken Iwo Potera} 
dDattories, a -4 tae Loursmalians have baton ono. Gon. 
Bushrod Job cscn ls woande:t. 

Oar ressrtes have not yet gone iu the fetl Or 
ops are now prepaciag for a grand charcn, We aro 
almoei ‘ ogt of :he woods *' ?. W. A. 
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GLORIOUS VISTORY WW THE WEST | 


ASECOND MANASSAS' 
Large Number of Officers Capieret ' 
General Sidney Johnstou Killed! 


BEAUREGARD IN COMMAND: 


(Preaa our special Arawy Correspon iea!. | 
Barriz Fiery Nese Coatnta, 1 
Aprit 6 6 o'’cinek P. M. 1 

7 Vietory! Vieteryt! Victory!!! 

We have fought a terrible bul gwrivus battic. ant 
the daywoars Theenemy are io fuil*retreat, and our 
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euomy’s camp snd on Fedora! paper, | 

A large samber uf prisooers nave already beeu ta 
ken, aad we expect certainly to capiare Ihe grealer 
partol the Federaiarmy. We ure dnviug (sem dack 
oe the river, aad {i tae transports are pol cuurralen? , 
we ehali Ki'i and captare the cutire army. 

The ba.tiec ie atul raging Tne carh trembles be- 
meats me from tne tremendous canna vcade. We arc 
pressing forward with the force of inte. We have 
caytated Genera! Prealiss ani a iarge unmber of 
Federal officers. 

Bat ales! aast General Albert Sidne) Jubasivn is 
killed He fell at bslt-past two o'clock. Hl eg was 
ters off bys. ebell, aad aymipuic bal! otreck Dia in the 
side. He d.ed wading ai ine head vo! bie army, aod ju 
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Coaintn, April 7. 


Yesterday metnicg. (Surder.) eversthing 
L avirg been in readiness, Gen. Kardee moved 
up bis division to within a Mile of the ene- 


Lic® ard Owl creeks. a cistance of six miles, 
eid from Patisturg ler ding. on the river, four 
beiles into the interier. At early dawn the 
colimn commenerd steadily advancing. and 
before it was yet licht were cpon the enemy, 
who were taken cen: tetely by surprise, and, 
Leing panie strich-: ded towards the river, 
eeserting their c.1 1+ and leaving behind them 
all their camp «ocipege and ove battery of 
light artillery. 

This was on the enemy’s right. at a place 
known as Shitoah church. In half an bour 
ofter the attack the entire Federal camp was 
aroused, and their forces, which Federal off- 
cers Who were taken prisoners estim.ted at 
7.000 men. put onder arms. Following Har- 
cee's advance a genetal movement was made 
L¥ Our fine, and by ¥ o'clock. the battle raged 
at its bicht. Steadily our troeps commenced 
advarcing, the enemy slowly falling back, 
‘lesnerately disputing every foot of ground.— 

At 0a. m., we bad captured three batte- 
ties of rifled guns, the gunners and horses be- 
ig kiiled and the supporting force of infant- 
% driven back into the woocs, hotly pursued 
by eur conquering troups. 
© At eleven o’clock our generals became sat- 
isfied that thus early in the cay we bad gained 
avictory,as at all points the enemy were 
giving away, upable to withstand the terrible 
charges of cur infantry and!’ = -rous *” 
ef artillery, w 
‘cores at a 


hed char~~ 


Shiloh was first hailed by the South, as in the Savannah Repub- 
lican, as “‘a Great Victory.’’ There was sadness, too. Albert Sidney 
Johnston had been killed when he disregarded a severe leg wound, fight- 
ing on until the loss of blood overcame him. However, as time passed 

-and further word filtered back from the wooded glens and ravines of 
Shiloh and Corinth, reports, no longer claiming sweeping victory, were 
content to say that “our loss is heavy but our men are in good spirits” 


or that the “Twenty-first Alabama 
Regiment has taken two Federal bat- 
teries.’ Also in action at Shiloh was 
the Confederate Lieutenant General 
William J. Hardee, here, whose In- 
fantry and Rifle Tactics was the 
standard work of its kind used by 
both the Confederate and Union 


Armies. 
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By August, 1861, Lincoln had ordered a draft of militamen. By 
March of the next year the United States Congress enacted legislation 
making all able-bodied males, with certain exceptions, lable to military 
duty. Ihe South, with a much smaller potential of nulitary-age man- 
power, pushed through a rather unpopular Conscription Act in April 
of 1862. 

On both sides, conscription faced bitter opposition. There were 
rots protesting the draft in the North, while in the Confederacy bitter 
denunciations against the law were heard from states’-nighters and others 
who felt that all men who were able and could be spared from the home 
front would volunteer anyway. Even Vice-President Stephens opposed 
conscription, and Southern cartoons sometimes poked fun as shown. 
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Criticism of President Davis and his administration increased with 
the bad news that filtered back from the fronts. Desertions increased 
in the Confederate Army, although it is probably true that, as reliable 
journals of the time stated, they were never “one-half of what the 
desertion rate was in the Federal armies.’ It was also pointed out, not 
without considerable truth, that when a Confederate soldier left his 
brigade without permission, like as not he wanted to go home to get 
in the crop or repair the family house. The so-called “factory-worker 
soldiers and professional Hessians” from the North had no such obliga- 
tions, according to this view. 

Sull there were complaints everywhere throughout the South, and 
some of those came from the men in the ranks. Cries were heard of 
“Rich man’s war and poor man’s fight.” Recruiting ofhcers met re- 
sistance in some places. Folk who did not lack patriotism, nevertheless, 
became indignant at evidence that their own Government was adopting 
the very methods which seemed to characterize the enemy. 

With internal unrest and arguments growing, there had to be a 
prison for political recalcitrants and criminals. Castle Thunder (below) 
in Richmond served this purpose, under the supervision of Provost 
Marshal Winder, who vigorously upheld law and order and suppressed 
espionage with the aid of a motley collection of “secret police” who 
were sometimes more frightening than the evil-doers. 
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These pictures show the Confederate fortifications at Yorktown, 
Virginia. It was the hope of soldiers in gray there, of the Richmond 
government, and of people throughout the South that they might hold 
fast in the-face of McClellan’s determined attack which, rumor said, 
was contrived to sweep every Southern family from its home from 


Williamsburg to Richmond. 











Newspapers in the Northern states were carrying banner headlines 
hailing the second “On to Richmond” drive which, strategists continu- 
ally believed, might end the war if successfully carried out. The Con- 
federate Government was already sending certain archives and records 
to Columbia, South Carolina, and some factions, with one eye on the 
crumbling defenses of Yorktown, were suggesting the uselessness of 
defending Richmond. But Lee felt that the capitulation of Richmond 
would mean the fall of the Confederacy, and soon afterward President 
Davis announced to a cheering crowd: “Richmond will be defended.” 
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seemed more harmonious. People on the home front chattered excitedly 
about all the news, one interesting piece of which concerned the Con- 
federate thrust at Pope’s railroad line at Bristoe Station where locomo- 
tives and rolling stock were taken. More supplies were captured from 
the Union base at Manassas Junction (opposite) further north along the 
tracks, after which the place was fired. Again Southern troops were 
pursuing Federal soldiers through the mutilated countryside and across 
the now partially ruined Stone Bridge over Bull Run. 
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“T’m sent to warn the neighbors, he’s only a mile behind, 


o 


He’s sweeping up the horses, every horse that he can find, 

Morgan, Morgan the raider, and Morgan’s terrible men, 

With bowie-knives and pistols are galloping up the glen.” 
This was the “compliment” put to verse and song, a frightened and as- 
tonished countryside paid to John H. Morgan, the famous “raider.” 
Somé of the typical consternation caused by such raids is shown above 
as excited citizens of Covington gather on hearing of Morgan’s capture 
of nearby Cynthiana. Morgan, a Kentuckian, was the enthusiastic 1n- 
strument of Jefferson Davis’ hope of starting a general uprising in Ken- 
tucky against the Federal Government. Next to the Morgan proclama- 
tion to this end (below) is a somewhat romantic painting of one of 
Morgan’s riflemen, in reality a rough and ready warrior at home in fields 
and forests, able to live off the land, to move fast and strike hard. 
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K-ENTUCKIANS 

T come to liberate yon frem the deepetiem of atyran- 
nical faction an ito roxene mv gative State from the 
han | of your oomressora, Evi rvvliere the cowarily 
fue has thed trom my avenging anna. My bravo 
enay is StCgmetiz~las a bawt of guerriflas and ma- 
anders. Believe itnet. [point with pride to their 
deeds at a refutation to this fonl aspersion, We 
cam: feito molest peace’n! redividuals or to destroy 
private proverty. but guarantce absolat- proteetion 
to all whe are mot in arms against na, We ask only 
to meet the loreling legions of Lincoln. The eves of 
vour brethren of the South are apen ven, Yer gal- 
ant fellow cotizems are Necks to oye. stantard. 
Our armies are rapidly alvaneing to vent protection. 
Then greet them woth che will og hanes of fifty then. 
san! of Kentucky's brave. Their alvance ia alrcady 
w.thyeu. Then 

“Sratke ror the Green Gaavescr yovr Stars!” 
Sruise vOR youk Actaus avo roi Firgs!!" 
GOD, aso yvovae NATIVE LAND’ 
JOUN TT. MORGAN,- 
Mriy. Gen. C. 8. A, 
Groscerown, Ky.' Joly 15th 1862. 





Culpeper, another spot of pretty Virginia now dotted with the 
signs and sounds df armed men bent on the destruction of other men. 
Below, Wade Hampton, sportsman and wealthy planter from South 
Carolina, organizer of the famous Hampton Legion, which, with its 
giant leader, was to fight with high honor. Rumor had it that a new Fed- 
eral concentration already was building up under Pope at Culpeper and 
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again Richmond saw the tired, slogging columns of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia shifting to meet the expected blow. 

Here are Confederate military commanders and the Chief of Gov- 
ernment, varying temperaments united to fight for the South’s cause. 
They are Admiral Semmes, General Hood, President Davis, and Gen- 
erals Stuart, Jackson, Lec, Forrest, Joseph Johnston and Beauregard. On 
the wall, at right, is a picture of one general who would fight no more, 
gallant Albert Sidney Johnston. 
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Even some of the most vitriolic in the North had respect and 
downright admiration for Robert E. Lee. Accordingly, his image would 
turn up regularly in Northern journals, underlined ““The Rebel Gen- 
eral,’’ in some such pose as holding his field glass in one hand while rest- 
ing the other on his sword. In his middle fifties when war broke out, Lee, 
just under six feet in height, made a fine appearance and carried with 
him wherever he went what was described as “an aura of gran- 
deur.” Lee once’remarked modestly to a worshipful attendant that he 
felt he was only as good as the generals with whom he could surround 
himself. One general, Braxton Bragg (above), helped make the summer 
of 1862 a cheerful one for the Confederacy with his Kentucky campaign, 
his capture of Munfordville and threat to Louisville. 
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~“ CHAPTER FIVE }-- 


HRISTOPHER MEMMINGER (opposite) was a South Carolinian 
with a stern manner that sometimes turned his clerks speech- 
less. It was no wonder that Memminger was grim. At the be- 

ginning his Treasury Department had no coins or mint, no money 
certificates or the engravings from which to print them. The first Con- 
federate bills were actually printed in New York, though this fact was 
not acknowledged on the currency itself. Worse, his department, its 
policies and, in fact, the money standards of the whole Confederacy 
were suspect in varying degrees across the Southern states. 

At umes, to prevent a breakdown of all trade and commerce with 
the resultant chaos, it was necessary to issue impressive-sounding Gen- 
eral Orders maintaining that ‘“‘the money issued by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment js secure.” 

Despite the well-known handicaps and limitations under which the 
Treasury and other government departments had to operate, considera- 
ble fun was poked at officials, in this case Mr. Memminger, and his mone- 
tary policy. And yet this policy was shaped largely by the strengths and 
weaknesses of the economy of the young nation. Not commanding 
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the North’s plentiful gold and silver 
supply, \lemminger merely did the 
best he could. The Confederacy, 
with little hard money anyway, ex- 
ported a large portion of what it had 
to buy military supplies. The states 
were called on for quotas of money 
to be raised by direct taxes on prop- 
erty. Confederate bonds were ex- 
changed for specie, produce, and 
state and Confederate notes. Alto- 
gether, about $1,000,000,000 worth 
of paper currency was issued, in ad- 
dition to notes floated by the states, 
towns, banks, and business concerns. 
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GENERAL ORDER. 






SS —————— 


HEAD QUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN VIRGLNIA, 


Chariestea, Va., Sept. 34, 1862. 
General Order, No. 


The money issued by the Confederate Government is secure, 
and is receivable in payment of pubtic dues, und convertible inte 
S per cent.bonds. Citizens owe it te the country te receive it in 
trade; and [¢ will therefore be regarded as goed in payment for 

supplies purehased for the army. 

Perseas cageged ta trade are invited te reseme their business 
and open their steres. 

Ry order of MAJ. GEN. LORING. 
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The Confederate soldier by now bore no surface resemblance to 
the warrior of many months ago who had gone gladly, even gaily, to 
serve the Southern cause. Rough uniforms of butternut-colored home- 
spun soon became shabby and torn through continuous usage and con- 
stant patching. The photo opposite of a Union Army camp, with sol- 
diers sewing and mending their clothing, as well as writing letters home, 
was typical in many ways of both sides. Yet, with the Union, the full 
supply carts, although often outsped by the movement of troops in the 
held, were never far away. And if a Massachusetts or Connecticut sol- 
dier needed a new uniform, the chances were he would be supplied with 
one. If a soldier of the Texas Brigade or the Third Alabama needed a 
new uniform, the chances were he would not get it. 

There was a story in the South of the rookie asking how he could 
get himself a new pair of shoes from CSA supply. “If you want a new 
pair o° shoes, kill yourself a Yankee,” was a veteran fighter’s reply. It 
was largely true; the Confederates equipped themselves as much as pos- 
sible by the seizure of enemy materiel. A Confederate sentry had to be 
careful after his side raided U. S. supplies, for sometimes a Southern 
brigade would return in Union trappings, the first new clothing they'd 
had in many months. 
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rightfully be- 
g as that state—or 


ong regarded Maryland as 


The Southern states had 
longing to their confederation 


the majority of its citizens— 


prevented from actin 
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Washington, which needed the area under the U. S. 


of the District of Columbia 
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soldiers began to wade across, first one and then another picked up the 


chorus of “Afaryland, My 


isions marched to the 


shores of the Potomac near Leesburg. The men looked across the water 


Jackson’s div 
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\aryland” untl that rollicking song was 
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There were conflicting reports as to how the Confederates were 
received in Maryland. Two Union versions (opposite); from Leslie’s, 
the “daughters of Maryland receiving the sons of the North as they 
marched against the rebel invaders.” Another pictured the apocryphal 


episode of Barbara Frietchie def- 
antly waving an American flag out 
of a window in Frederick City. At 
right, a “female Rebel” in Baltimore. 
Jackson’s troops were greeted hap- 
pily by many Marylanders, with 
hostility by some. Lee had already 
proclaimed that his army came as 
liberators. Yet there was not the 
hoped-for rush to enroll in Confed- 
erate ranks. Above is ancient Burn- 
side’s Bridge fording Antietam 
Creek, across which McClellan 
threw his left wing during the battle 
of Sharpsburg (or Antietam), one of 
the costliest single day’s fighting of 
the war. The signal tower overlook- 
ing Antietam is at right. From this 
perch the approach of alien troops 
could be spotted. 
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Sharpsburg was a calculated risk taken knowingly by Lee, for the 
possible rewards of success, politically as well as militarily, would have 
been tremendous. With Jackson at Harper’s Ferry, Lee stood before the 
advancing Army of the Potomac overwhelmingly outnumbered. Yet 
General Lee knew this McClellan he faced. And despite vastly superior 
numbers, \icClellan could be counted on to act with caution. Again and 
again the Union commander failed to push forward when it seemed that 
his probing columns might break through the comparatively thin ranks 
facing them. For long, McClellan seemed unwilling to throw in his re- 
serves but some experts feel that McClellan is too harshly criticized for 
this apparent shortcoming. At the time, two of his corps were disorgan- 
ized and part of his army dispersed. Finally, at the end of day, Federal 
forces drove forward. And by nightfall more fresh reinforcements from 
Washington were reaching the Union general. 
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In these months it was Washing- 
ton’s turn to know consternation 
and panic. Great guns were- hauled 
through the streets for defense, and 
the resounding noises of marching 
men, of mules and horses pulling ar- 
tillery and supply wagons carried 
clearly in the crisp September air. 
The South was expectant; a capital 
was threatened, but this time it was 
not their Richmond: it was the 
enemy’s Washington. People tried 
to imagine how Lincoln, his cabinet 
and his military advisers felt “with 
Davis coming to take the President's 
chair.” 


Tune—" The Campbells are Coming.” 


; ase 
A Powe -_ 


Jeff Davis is coming, Oh! dear, Oh! dear, 
Jeff Davis is coming, Ob! dear; 

I dare not stir out for I feel very queer, 
Jeff Davis is coming, Oh! dear. 


I fain would go home without shedding a tear 

About Davis in taking the president’s chair; 
But I dare not attempt it, Ob! dear, Ob! dear, ° 
T'm afraid he will “hang” nie, Oh! dear. 


I tried to-deceive them, Ob! dear, Oh! dear, 
How hard I did strive, Oh! dear; 


_ But it was of 10 use, as it seems very clear, 


Now that Davis is coming, Ob! dear. 


Then I tried to coerce them, Oh! dear, Oh! dear, 
With thousands of troops far and near ; 

But they joiued me for bread, not for ‘‘ Union” I fear, 
And they hate me the worse, Ob! dear, 


Then I tried to blockade them, Oh! dear, Oh! dear, 
With a fleet true and steady, Oh! dear; _ 

But England says No! and is coming ’tis clear, 

For it is not ‘* effective,” Oh! dear, Oh! dear. 


I would renounce all the honours, Oh! dear, Oh ! dear, 
And try to get home as I came, | 

Bat I dare not stir ont for I feel very queer, 

For Davis is coming, Oh! dear. 
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At the other end of the Southern nation, the barometer of military 
fortunes had declined. The Southern Illustrated News showed a picture 
of Major General Mansfield Lovell, a West Pointer and native of the 
District of Columbia, who had been in the news as commander at New 
Orleans. In April, Farragut’s ships and mortar-boats arrived in front of 
that city and Lovell, with little to offer in the way of defense, retired 
rather than risk the destruction of New Orleans. 

Since occupation of that place, it was known throughout the South 
that “the fair ladies of New Orleans—the mothers, wives and sisters of 
our brave soldiers—have repeatedly been grossly insulted by that misera- 
ble old wretch, Beast Butler... .” 

General Benjamin F. Butler, in charge of forces garrisoning the city, 
had issued the notorious “General Orders, N. 28,” retaliating for what 
he and his officers felt were “‘slights” to their men by the ladies of New 
Orleans. Butler’s order was reprinted all over the South, headlined as an 
“outrage” to Southern womanhood; it even provided a Confederate 
battle cry, “Men, remember Butler!” 
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BUTLER'S PROGLAMATION 


His outrageous insult to the 
Women of New Orleans! | 














Southern Men, avenge 
their wrongs [°° 








fiead-Quarters, Department of the Gauif, 
New Orieans, May 15, 1862. 


General Orders, No. 38. 


As the Officers and Soldiers of the United States 
have bcen subject te repeated insults from the wo» 
men calling themselves ladies of New Orleans, im 
return for the most ser ‘upulous non-interference 
and Courtesy Oi GUT part, it is Ordered that herc- 
after when any Female shall, by word, gesture, or 
movement, insult or show contempt for any officer 
or soldier of the United States, she shall be regard- 
ed and held liable to be treated as a woman of the 
town plying her avyocation. 

Ry command of MajeGen, BUTLER 
GEORGE C. STRONG, 
A. A. G. Chief of Stables. 
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B BIAO OTR S The depictions of Benjamin But- 
ad ® ler became more uncomplimentary, 


as in the cartoon above showing him 








2 as an animal with an only somewhat 
Brutat by nature—a coward and kuave, human head. Poems inspired by But- 
Tiamod for we action noble otha ler’s New Orleans actions on oc- 
Benitly hy inatinet, a eo lian and cot: casion grew too vividly abusive to 
Woy ed venomons: on mankind « blot. print; this milder one refers to him 
8, var and aconndre!. fa highest degree, as “‘the vilest of scum,” for his ““base 
44 Vautceedom boast of ste’: heroes as thee. and dishonorable allegations and in- 
Prory sore ss nnd child will ages to come, timations against the noble women 
Bamember thee, monster,--vilest of scum. of New Orleans.” 


Bavrimune, Marek 16, 190. 
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The matter of General Butler’s insult was just another example, so 
those beneath the Mason-Dixon line felt, of the basic failure or inability 
of Northerners to understand the South. If the women of New Orleans 
did not wish to fraternize with Federal occupation troops, was that not 
their right? Southerners further pointed to the slave issue. Northerners 
sull looked upon themselves as the potential liberators of some three mil- 
lion slaves. But in actuality, many of the slaves did not wish to be freed. 
There were numerous cases of slaves, caught in the no-man’s land be- 
tween advancing and retreating armies, choosing voluntarily to follow 
their owner-famulies rather than escape within the lines of the emanci- 
pated North. There was a fund of other instances, every Southerner 
could relate, of searching Union soldiers being thwarted by faithful 
‘“\lammies,” while all the time “De Massa” hid behind the door. 
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Whereas, the President of the United States did, on the first day of the 
present month issue his Proclamation declaring “that, all persons held as 

| Slaves in cerluin designated States, and parts of States, are, and hencefor- 
ecard shall be free,” and thet the Executive Government of the United States, 
including the Military and naval authoritiex thereof, would recognize and 








The Proclamation of Emancipation was the most celebrated of all 
Lincoln’s war measures. At war’s outbreak many in the North had urged 
such a move, rolling monster petitions signed by thousands into Wash- 
ington. But Lincoln hesitated for fear of losing those slave states still in 
the Union. He was aware of divisions on the abolitionist question in his 
own camp. He was also aware that such an emancipation was meaning- 
less unless accompanied by victory on the field of war. As late as sum- 
mer of 1862 Lincoln had written: “If I could save the Union, without 
freeing any slaves, I would do it.” 

But in September, encouraged by the result at Antictam Creek, Lin- 
coln warned the secessionist states that unless they returned immediately 
to the Union, he would deliver a blow directly at the institution of 
slavery. 
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When the new year of 1863 came, 
Abraham Lincoln had fulfilled his 
promise. In actuality, the Proclama- 
tion freed no slaves at all. In those 
slave states which had remained 
loyal to the Union, slaves still re- 
mained slaves, and so they did in 
the Confederate states. But certainly 
the Proclamation electrified the 
imagination of many people. It sup- 
plied a simple slogan to the war, and 
was indeed a move toward the aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout the 
United States. 

Throughout the South the opin- 
ions of the people were reflected by 
their cartoonists, who now referred 


to the post-Proclamation Lincoln as 
“Kang Abraham” or “Master Abra- 
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ham. 
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HEAD QUARTERS, 
ARMY OF KENTUGRY; Sept. 4, 1862. 


OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE have been corerced 
from the citizens of Kentucky by the Government 
of the United States, binding such citizens te 
pose in all respects theGovernment of the Conf 


erate =tates. 


Such Oaths will not be respected as of binding 
obligation by the Major General Commanding the 
Forces of the Confederate States, and he will sus- 
taim and protect all citizens, by cvery proper 
means, in the non-performance of such forced 
oath. They are neither binding in law or con- 


science. 
By command of 


Iviaj. Gen. E. KIRBY SMITH. 
GEORGE WM. BRENT, 
Lt. Col. & Inspector General. 


To the People of West-. 


* & 6 
ern Virginia. 
ao le 6 EEO + 

The Army of the Confederate States has come among you 
to expel the enemy, to rescue the people frora the despotism 
of the counterfeit State Government imporsd on you by 
Northern bayunets, and to resture the country once more 
to 1:3 natura) allegiance to the State. We fight tor peace 
and the possession of cur own territory. We do not intend 
to punish those who remain at home as quict cattzens in obe- 
dience to the laws of the Jand, and lo eli such clemency and 
amnesty are declared; but those whe persist in adhering to 
ihe cause of the public enemy, and th: pretenied State Go- 

verpment he las erected at Wi: ceiling, will be dealt with as 
their obstinate treachery deserves. 

When the Hern! policy of the Contsierate Governavat shall be jetro 
@aced and matie kwown 19 the people, wim have so loug experienced the 
wanton misrule of the 2 the Con mantiag Geaeral rs the 
werle beartily to stain it netornty ala daty, but ase J ‘Tae fons 
their tushmasters and usurpers. in ih oad, | le: ale saly recognizes tn Phe 
comial weleeme which Um peemeeverywore give b> the Ar my, a han pry 
indiestion ot teir attachment to ter tae awd laicfal Goverument. 


stil the prover wuthoriies shal) ler ot erwin, ee the abseaca 
of mnt pa law and its -astowery min ess, Marian Law will bo al- 
ministered by the Aruey ani the Provost Miers Piivate rights aud 
propeciy a ] be res ye «teal, Violerce will be te; eset, ane or! a prem": 
ten ated ality t mrivate prteriw te i wrt! - AL ay ori] la pest! ior. 

Phe Commanding (General anpeais to ail wool citizens toad hon ts 
there objects, an ‘é all web.-oudrel men to boin dus army 19 detent tins 
sanenites @t religion aml virtue, Nene, Dicey, honor, sad law, 
wack dee invested andl violated by au auscrupalow. nem, whom an in- 
diguent ate onitel people are mow aben) ty od wet On HIS Deeg sor 

‘The Clevrresnemt experts an imme ete ag) entineiaetic response te 
thie citl, Yee erate thas been rectar ome! fur yon teoin the eusimy by 
epilie:s, Macy of whom fre soom cstant pa ode Sete, and the ()oet- 
jedtrats; and von whl pease saerarltr ti vere. at beawetti:l amd fruit. 
fale lands if vot lo not pow cla wo rege amt et mel ot The aaths 
« hited 1) + in vaede- ee ul ¥ are ‘tricone! at- 
‘ras th Pew an vs af: > a ; “thre 200, fs ovePntment. 
Pres 83 Att Meeenge yeu Gem tee ob gawk S BR et: vons Gwern- 
MEL Bint te wer pole Aeiny ; ated rl oath per 6 ben 88 priser 
ete ote ie (dptemioce ae Creer sie St tear. thie loses site 
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When two separate areas, for- 
merly one whole, divide to fight 
each other, there must be always the 
dissatisfied and dissident left behind 
the lines on both sides. The South 
never gave up hope for some of the 
Border States. People of Kentucky 
were told that the oaths which had 
been “co-erced” from them to sup- 
port the United States and oppose 
the Confederacy were binding 
neither in law nor conscience. In 
other posted declarations, the people 
of Western Virginia— Virginians re- 
fused for a long tume to call it West 
Virginia; to them it was merely the 
western part of their state—were 
urged to help the Confederate Army 
reincorporate the territory with Vir- 
ginia and the South. 
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Hungry men, men in need of everything from food to shoes, from 
arms and ammunition to mounts, will take what they can get. Plunder- 
ing, of course, was by no means confined to one side, and in fact, many 
believe it was more generally carried on by the Union soldiers than by 
the Confederates. But the Confederates did have the greater need and 
the least prospect of succor from their own side. Many soldiers in gray 
had fabulous visions of Yankee supply, consisting of long columns of 
butchers and chefs with inexhaustible quantities of foodstuffs. The 
North knew it was not that good; still the Federal commissariats were 
usually well supplied, and one neutral observer, an Englishman, asked 
for his comparisons, reported: “You see many more half-starved men in 
the Confederate States’ armies.” 


GENERAL ORDER. 


a ——- a= —_ oa ee — eee _. — 


HEAD QUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN VIRGINIA, 


Charleston, Va., Sept. 15, 1862. 
General Order, No. hn , 


All public stores, horses, wagons, and preperty of every dese 
cription captured by the Army, or in pessession of private citi- 
zens, Will be handed over to the Quarter Master. All plundering 
ofsuch property will be severely punished. The Commanding 
ee, yo great waste has occurred by want of atten= 

ri ¢ o t w in this respect, and by apprepriation of such pr ( 
senate tel tie Arsep. pe | y apprep i pre=~ 
By order of MAJ. GEN. LORING. 
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From the picturesque headquarters spot of Stafford Heights (oppo- 
site, top) overlooking the Rappahannock and Fredericksburg, Major 
General Ambrose Burnside was to launch his attack against Lee’s well- 
disposed forces across the river. A portion of Burnside’s artillery at 
Fredericksburg 1s shown 1n a famous photograph by Mathew Brady. The 
Union general, who had recently taken over command of these forces 
from McClellan, had more than three hundred cannon, some of the 
heaviest calibre. General Lee, besides having about one-third less men 
than Burnside, also was at a disadvantage in the number of artillery 
pieces. And his need for additional ammunition was so great that the last 
reserve supply was hurried to him trom Richmond. Meanwhile, the Rap- 
pahannock flowed somberly by, holding apart two waiting armies, the 
giant wheels of its river’s-edge mills turning ever more slowly in water 
thickened by December’s cold, reminding men eager to fight that there 
was not much more time to do it in. 
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There were many sagas of great gallantry and high courage coming 
out of Fredericksburg and the Confederate victory there. One of the 
most intriguing tales to capture public imagination concerned Barksdale’s 
Brigade of Alississippi. [wo companies were ensconced on the very edge 
of a bluff overlooking the site of the old railroad bridge when, in the 
moonlight, they saw Federal soldiers working feverishly on a pontoon 
bridge intended to stretch from the Stafford shore across the river. When 
the pontoon work had been nearly completed to the bank held by the 
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Confederates, the Mississippians laid down a withering fire on the bridge 
and its builders, forcing them to retreat along the narrow floats to the 
opposite side. Soon from that shore came answering blasts of shell, grape 
and musketry, raking the positions of the Southern marksmen. But every 
time the Yankees again ventured out onto the river to complete their 
work, feeling safe after their barrage, the Mississippi sharpshooters would 
pop up from cover and recommence peppering the ranks of the pon- 
tooniers. 
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Under saturating fire the Mississippians were finally dislodged. Fed- 
eral construction crews went on with the work, the bridge was finally 
completed and the Union forces began to ford the river, but only at con- 
siderable Joss and after a delay which reportedly irked Burnside and 
Sumner. Meantime, until the pontoons and boards to go upon them could 
be got into place, the U. S. soldiers came across in boats, barges and any- 
thing that would float. 

The next day as Union forces were across the river in strength the 
Confederates withdrew. Burnside’s troops, maneuvering on a fog-bound 
plain, had the Rappahannock at their back and the bristling heights held 
by the Confederates before them. An attack on such formidable positions 
seemed suicidal, but Burnside was to order it, and a Union officer, writ- 
ing afterward to his sister, reported that of every ten men who charged 
at one hill strongly held by “Johnny Reb” but one reached the top 


unscathed. 
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Attack after attack was made by 
the Federal troops, only to be beaten 
off with terrible losses. Confederate 
guns held the strategic positions that 
the men in blue had to take, and to 
take those positions the Federals had 
to cross a terrain made deadly by 
sweeping, swiveling arullery and 
small arms fire. The main engage- 
ment at Fredericksburg, often called 
one of the first “‘modern’’ battles, 
took place at Marye’s Hull, at the 
foot of which was the famous stone 
wall; a severe military obstacle for 
Union strategists, a slaughter ground 
for Union soldiers. 
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other wondered incredulously how 
“the best equipped force in the world 
could be whipped by a batch of 
Southern ragamufhns!’’ Happily for 
himself and his side the ‘“‘ragamuf- 
fin’ Confederate soldier had devel- 
oped a fine knack of being able to 
exist on Jess than other soldiers from 
the standpoint of food, clothing, 
shelter and comfort, with no impair- 
ment in his splendid fighting ability. 
Union military men on the field 
paid him that compliment even if 
some Northern newspaper editors 
did not. Below, the stone wall where 
Thomas Cobb’s forces stood firm as 
Union dead piled grotesquely, try- 
ing to win the precious ground. At 
the end, Cobb, a lawyer dedicated 
to his native state of Georgia and its 
right to detend itself against the 
‘‘meddlesome Northerners,” fell at 
the stone wall, mortally wounded. 
But he lived long enough to know 
that Burnside had been turned back 
and the battle won by the South. 
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Finally the once magnificent army of Burnside had slipped away 
across the river in the darkness, leaving behind many of its dead, who 
soon became stiffly frozen in the icy air, some propped up in grisly imita- 
tion of an outpost line. The North was appalled by the loss, and the New 
York Times said: “God help us.” The plain before the river bank and 
the slopes beneath Marye’s Heights were areas of complete destruction 
for men, animals, and the hopes of Union arms this day. So great had 
been the carnage that soldiers were often left to lie where they had fallen 
by comrades who had to look to other vital objectives before tending the 
casualties. If the wounded were injured too severely to care for them- 
selves, they ran the risk of freezing as nightfall came. Sharpshooters on 
both sides remained active even after the heaviest fighting subsided. No- 
body dared chance a fire, fearing it might be seen by some keen-eyed 
enemy rifleman, and the December night after Fredericksburg’s greatest 
battle was very cold. The next day there was some sun, but critically 
hurt men and animals who had lain out during the dark hours were be- 


yond help. 
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Many a man fell, to lie forever where he had fallen, the last terrible 
experience of war frozen forever into his face, his own rifle atop him, 
and perhaps with only the broken firearm of a comrade near to keep 
him company. A dead soldier no longer knows a regiment or a brigade 
or an army. No matter how fervently he has pursued one cause to the 
end, in death he is neither Confederate nor Union. 





~ CHAPTER SIX }- 


AR INJURIES WERE matters of grave concern to both sides. 

The passage of shot into or through the body more often 

than not meant an invitation to infection, and gangrene 
might next set in. The smell of rotting flesh was commonplace in hos- 
pitals, and as there were no magic drugs to curb infections and putrefac- 
tion the mortality rate from amputations and all surgery was high. 

But there were remarkable cures, too. The man on crutches illus- 
trates some successful surgery enthusiastically discussed in the Confed- 
erate States Medical and Surgical Journal. The medical feat accomplished 
was a resection of the hip joint, and the Journal commented that this in- 
teresting achievement and its subject, “an athletic young soldier,” would 
long be a topic for consideration. An association of Army and Navy 
surgeons met regularly to debate the various effects of such things as the 
use of water dressing in gunshot wounds and exchange other informa- 
tion. Questionnaires often were put to members, and in all can be noted 
the emphasis on battlefront injuries. 

From A Manual of Military Surgery, prepared for the use of the 
Confederate States Army, the latest recommended techniques of amputa- 
tion as illustrated and approved by the Surgeon General’s office are 
shown on the opposite page. 








Association of Army and Hary Surgeons. 


1? ichmonc pad pla nt 1808 
Sine poe). , 

In replying to questions, and in Essays or Papers sent 
to the Association, a résumé is requested, coming to some con- 
chasion, in order to facilitate taking the vote in the decision on 
‘the subject. i 


THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE PROPOSED: 


I. Any pratu from Chloroform in your practice; give 
particulars of the case, tf any. Is this agent always 
used? ~ 


JI. ist. Does “smock” postpone YouR suryical interference ; 
at what period of time, nfter injury, are YOU usually 
able to operate ? 

2d, Any relation between the CHARACTER of the injury, 
and the GRAVITY of the shock ? 
3.: Any death, in Youn practice, from shock ALONE? 


LIL. Docicatrices fr.m Gun-shot wounds furnish rou infor- 
mation as to the nature of the missile which caused the. 
injury, and the probable ENYRANCE and EXIT of the 
same ? | 

/ Further particulars on these subjects, with accounts of any 

remarkable course which balls may have taken in transit 

through the body, in your own practice, are solicited. 


SAM’L P. MOORE, : 
a? Dres't Aesn A & N. Surgeons. 


Address: Surg. MippLeton Micnetn, 


« Act. Cor. Secretary, 
Box No. 6, Richmond, Va. 
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Raphael Semmes (opposite) was, like Buchanan, an officer of the 
old Navy who had chosen to follow his state and offer his services to the 
Confederacy when the Union split asunder. His first raider was the 
Sumter; with it he captured eighteen merchantmen. Later Semmes com- 
manded the Alabama, most famous of all Confederate raiders. She was 
little more than a thousand tons, about two hundred and fifteen feet 
long, barque-rigged, with plenty of canvas and engines that could boost 
her sailing speed by a couple of knots. The Alabama was both outfitted 
into a man of war and commissioned on the high seas. Semmes was a 
brilliant captain who knew all the tricks of the sea lanes. One of them 


was to burn a prize vessel (above), thus attracting unwary vessels within 
range of the Alabama's guns. 
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War was not all bloodshed, agony and privation, and soldiers were 
not always struggling in the mud or freezing in the snow. In the upper 
South “winter quarters” meant some relaxation from the main occupa- 
tion of killing, or being killed. There were the usual drills and formations, 
roll-call, inspections and picket duty. But in winter quarters, where [tuts 
often replaced tents (below), between the bugler’s “Reveilles” and dark, 
there was ume for thoughts of home, for gossip, cards and other games. 
Even the “fights” were more gentle; although snowball warfare between 
brigades occasionally grew so ferocious that higher-ups had to call the 
whole thing off. 
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In Richmond, despite intense 
shortages, there were dinners and 
receptions. Many of these were at- 
tended by the President and his dark- 
haired wife (opposite) who was 
considered a gracious and _ facile 
hostess. Davis himself was often 
“short-tempered, distracted,” and it 
was known that his health was not 
of the best. And there was much to 
worry Davis. Faced with the prime 
necessity of feeding the soldiers, the 
Government sometimes seized flour 
that had been earmarked for home- 
front use. The poor may have had 
trouble getting bread, but handsome 
silver service and damask still deco- 
rated the well-loaded dinner tables 
of officials and people of influence. 

Steps were taken to prepare the 
rising generation for the future with 
new spelling and geography books 
“adapted to the present condition of 
the world.” As money declined in 
value, goods of almost all kinds, par- 
ticularly clothing, became scarce. 
‘The child’s cloak, illustrated, was an 
attempt to start fashions “independ- 
ent of the New York dictation’: 
this juvenile costume was made of 
Confederate gray cloth, trimmed in 
braid and velvet buttons. 
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The urgent need for supplies sometimes dictated audacious raids by 
Confederate squadrons. General Nathan Forrest, a serious, brooding 
man, with an instinct for war though he had little of the formal training 
received by most of his brother ofhcers, launched a daring attack on 
Grant’s rail communications at Jackson, Tennessee. Forrest, who or- 
dered his men to “charge both ways’ whenever surrounded by the 
enemy, did such a good job tearing up track, burning trestles and taking 
whatever could be captured, that the railroad was useless for some time. 
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The railroad raid was a time-honored maneuver. [The Confederates liked 
to swoop down on some section of the United States Military RR, get 
themselves one of the locomotives and go high-balling down the line 
creating what havoc they could. With a wood-burning engine it was a 
pet stunt to fire logs and throw them onto the tracks. This certainly de- 
layed, if not derailed, pursuers. Another expedient in the process of “‘rail- 
road destruction” was the cutting of telegraph wires, as here illustrated 
by Stuart’s cavalry, effectively preventing those in the rear from signal- 
ing warnings ahead. 
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Fabulous chases involving famous locomotives like the General and 
the Texas are among the most exciting escapades of the war. But any 
Iron Horse was valuable; even more so than his flesh-and-blood name- 
sake. For what stallion could take an artillery shell through his neck (or 
funnel!) like the iron critter above, and still live to fetch supplies to 
Hood? 

“Morgan, Morgan the raider,” and his staff, off across the country- 
side to do the enemy mischief. Watching such antics, the foot soldier 
argued that the cavalryman was wedded, if not positively welded, to his 





horse and would not dismount under any circumstance. And the man 
whose locomotion was his own two legs had some legitimate cause for 
complaint. If 1t came to getting down off their horses to lay explosive 
charges or rip up tracks, it seemed many cavalrymen often preferred to 
let someone else do it. Not so the “superior” cavalry of Morgan, Stuart 
and Forrest. They acted as cavalry but also as infantry when necessary. 
And they worked’and fought standing, sitting, running or riding with 
equal enthusiasm. 








General Joseph E. Johnston, left, hears a word from Lee. Johnston’s 
headquarters were at Chattanooga; his command included everything 
between the mountains and the Mississippi. Old Joe, so-called affection- 
ately by some of the men who had served under him at Seven Pines, took 
over a modest force comprising Bragg’s and Pemberton’s troops. John- 
ston was dubious of his position from the first and did not hesitate to say 
so. He complained to fellow officers that he felt his Tennessee command 
comprised “‘too few soldiers to be responsible for so much territory.” 
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| Papers and journals told ‘the story of the war to their readers, ex- | 
tolling the virtues of the South, and like The Index, hopefully espousing | 
the mutual interests, political and commercial, of Great Britain and the 


Confederacy. 
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Preceded by four ofhce-holders of varying degrees of efficiency, 
James Alexander Seddon became Secretary of War in November of 
1862, and was to hold the position almost to the end of hostilities. Bio- 
graphical sketches of Seddon usually contained the phrase “as a youth, 
he gave evidence of great promise.” But to achieve success in the cabinet, 
Seddon first had several severe obstacles to overcome in addition to his 
own frail health which sometimes balked at the long hours he had to 
work. For one, President Davis was a man who had firm faith in his 
own insight into military matters and usually did not take gracefully to 
suggestions from anyone, especially .civilian officers. Seddon also dealt 
with strong-minded generals with strong opinions who, however well 
they might disguise it, had some degree of contempt for the “meddle- 
some politicians” back in the Government. Seddon became adept at pre- 
senting his own suggestions for the future conduct of the war in such a 
way as to offend neither the President, who must approve them, nor the 
generals, who would have to carry them out. 

Opposite, instructions for heavy artillery, and drill figures from a 
manual of arms for volunteers and militia of the Confederate States pre- 
pared and issued by the Virginia Military Institute. 
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Sumter appeared in the news again. This published picture of the 
island redoubt (below) and its accompanying article revealed to South- 
ern readers some improvements made to both the interior and exterior of 
the building to make it nigh impregnable, so the editors of the publica- 
tion stated, though they added: “We do not deem it advisable to speak 
in detail.” 
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Harbors, the cities they served and the seas they opened onto were 
often in the news. Opposite at top, the rebel steamer Florida—formerly 


the Oreto—outruns the U. S. steamship Oneida in foreground at the 
blockade of Mobile. Above is Conrad VV. Chapman’s oil of two gunboats 
in Charleston Harbor. 
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Conscription was looked upon 
with little favor by some veteran 
soldiers and officers of both sides. In 
the less populous South, where many 
argued that the draft was a Constitu- 
tional violation, the quest for new 
manpower was scraping the bottom 
of the barrel. The average conscript 
was a far cry from the splendid vol- 
unteer of earlier days. Some of the 
newcomers were described as of 
“poor physique, slovenly and in- 
subordinate,’ and in camps where 
they made up a goodly proportion, 
commanding ofhcers reported that: 
“the dangers of too much applejack 
and card-playing were painfully evi- 
dent.” In some quarters it was felt 
that the influx of many such con- 
scripts into the ranks would be dan- 
gerous for army morale. Indeed, 
their induction might well have been 
disastrous if the character of the 
army had not already been formed. 

Generalizations are unreliable, 
doubly so concerning men at war. But in the main, it seemed obvious 
that the conscripts were less enthusiastic about their enforced service 
than the volunteers who looked upon enlistment as a privilege and an 
honor. And in some Confederate camps, the number of such men who 
would take unofficial leave became quite startling. So much so that it was 
considered expedient to advertise widely the disgrace and punishment 
awaiting a deserter. He was pictured as an unworthy who would never 
know the plaudits of his own kin when he came marching home at war’s 
end. And of course, if the worst should happen, he could never know a 
hero’s grave but instead would lie untended where his sins had caught up 
with him, like some miserable animal, prey for any carrion bird. It is not 
known whether or not such depictions as the illustration opposite show- 
ing “The Fate of a Deserter” had any appreciable effect on those who 
had made up their minds to take an unscheduled furlough. 
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John Cabell Breckinridge, Vice-President of the United States, 
1857-61, military leader and, later, the last Confederate Secretary of 
War, is also remembered for his part in the battle of Stone’s River. In, 
this action near Murfreesboro, the Confederates drove Rosecrans’ army 
from the field except for one hill crowned with artillery. Breckinridge 
was ordered to take this strategic high ground. The brunt of the action 
would fall upon a brigade composed almost entirely of Kentucky sol- 
diers. Breckinridge suspected a trap and thought any attack would be 
suicidal, but Bragg, under whose orders he acted, was determined to go 
ahead. It turned out that Breckinridge was right. Soon after the advance 
started, it was evident that the point to be carried was strongly held by 
massed Federal artillery. A Union observer described the result thusly: 
“What a carnival of death followed .. . see the quivering bodies, the 
stream of blood flowing from a thousand wounds. .. .” 

Afterward, Breckinridge, who carried the burden in his heart of 
having anticipated the dreadful slaughter and then seeing it happen, rode 
among the decimated ranks of Kentuckians. As he viewed the dead and 
dying, he was heard to cry out, “Oh my poor Orphans, my poor 
Orphans,” and so the name Kentucky Orphan Brigade became attached 
to the valiant little band that fought so bravely and so uselessly at Swain’s 


Hill. 
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Military brains of the Confederacy, Jackson, Joseph Johnston, and 
Lee. The South was justifiably proud of its military leaders. Could the 
North match them? People below the Mason-Dixon line doubted that. 
Federal commanders—and there might be some of passing good ability, 
they admitted—fought because it was their job to fight. The Confederate 
army leaders were serving a cause. 
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A Confederate encampment above contrasts with the headquarters 
of the Army of the Potomac at Brandy Station, Virginia, scene of a 
memorable cavalry battle between Stuart and Pleasonton where the 
fighting was most vicious; man-to-man, horse-to-horse until the Federals 
were finally driven back. 

For long, the Southern soldier, when a raid or forward advance 
caused him to gain and investigate an enemy camp, had compared him- 
self unfavorably with his Yankee opponent in the materials of war and 
in the foodstuffs so necessary to any fighting man. In charge of Com- 
missary for the South was General Lucius Northrop, a man whose com- 
petence was sometimes the butt of jokes even by his friends. The Com- 
missary General’s department was encumbered by masses of red tape. 
The simplest order for rations or forage needed by shifting troops met 
with all kinds of perplexing delay. In some quarters it was whispered 
that Northrop stayed on only because he and Davis had been good 
friends since their days at West Point together. This reason hardly con- 
soled the soldiers in the field who suffered from incompetence in a de- 
partment as necessary to their welfare as ordnance. 
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The Battle of Chancellorsville was most memorable for a reason 
beyond the ebb and flow of struggling armies across a devastated coun- 
tryside. Though the South again failed to mount a strong offensive even 
as Union forces drew back, the battle was a Confederate triumph. But 
at a great price. For Stonewall Jackson gave his life in the victory which 
Lee wrote to him was “due to your skill and energy.” The indomitable 
Stonewall was shot accidentally by his own men—though some reports 
claim he was wounded by the enemy—when he returned to his lines 
from an enthusiastic personal reconnaissance of the retreating foe. His 
left arm was badly splintered and was amputated soon after. 
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Stonewall Jackson was an intensely religious man. Once when arms 
were not forthcoming from Ordnance, Jackson suggested that greater 
trust was needed in God, whereupon an irreligious soldier proclaimed 
that there were more prayers in Jackson’s camp than muskets. When 
Lee congratulated him on the course of events at Chancellorsville, Jack- 
son replied, “The General is very kind, but the praise belongs to God.” 
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There were those who remembered him as a stern disciplinarian, 
a driving drill master. But all respected him as a military leader and as a 
man. Wearing a battered old flat-topped forage hat that everybody knew, 
he would bring new heart to those who, upon seeing him, would shout 
to their fellows over the din of battle, ““Here comes Old Jack!” 
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None who had served with him could doubt what Jackson’s loss 
would mean to the South. The mortally wounded commander was taken 
twenty-five miles in an ambulance to the house above, near Guinea's 
Station. As the days passed, he grew steadily weaker despite every 
attention from the best available surgeons. Stonewall Jackson’s last words 
were, “Let us pass over the river and rest under the shade of the trees.” 
It was early May of 1863, and now two of the greatest commanders of 
the South had died. Next day the Richmond Sentinel bordered its col- 


umns 1n mourning as the Confederate nation grieved. 
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UST AS THE Confederate Government eyed England and France ex- 
pectantly, those powers watched the progress of the war in America. 
A conviction in Southern circulation was, “England is still waiting 
on decisive Confederate victories.” Cotton was King in the South. It 
was pictured on the face of some currency, its name was put on treasury 
coupons, and it provided the basis for the entire economy. Cotton was 
the Confederacy’s bargaining trump (the South did not know England 
was overstocked at war's start). Would a cotton embargo against Great 
Britain change that country’s determination to wait-and-watch before 
taking definite sides? Mr. Benjamin and his department would see. With 
Mason and Slidell working for him abroad, the hope was always alive 
that recognition would be forthcoming from these foreign powers. 
England needed subtle hints that the Confederates were in earnest 
and that the two divided and warring territories in North America 
would never be reunited again. And England needed to be reminded 
of her own great dependence on cotton. Yet all the South got were the 
rights of belligerents. Accordingly, John Bull was characterized in the 
Southern Illustrated News as a calculating and greedy personage who 
preferred to stand on the sidelines, content that whoever won the fight, 
North or South, he would gain. The North, fearful that the status quo 
might change and the Confederate States be granted the full recognition 
they so much desired, pictured the situation differently: Mason and 
Slidell dicker with Louis Napoleon and John Bull for arms and supplies 
while the United States, a policeman lurking behind the door, gets ready 
to wield a nightstick. 
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If it seemed to some that the governments and the politicians at 
home did too little worrying about the soldiers and too much about 
campaigns, military and political, the soldiers were hardly concerned 
about the problems of diplomacy and government. Sunday in a Con- 
federate camp, as depicted at left in a famous Sheppard water color, was 
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given over to other things than worry over Mr. Benjamin’s problems. 
Confederates, and Unionists as well, took what ume they could to 
refurbish their own equipment, to clean and inspect rifles, to reshoe 
horses and to repair the supply wagons. If there were thoughts of “back 
home,” they were certainly of a more intimate and general nature than 
wondering how the campaign to enlist Louis Napoleon on the South’s 
side was going. Many of the men had never heard of Mason and Slidell. 
In the larger troop concentrations where paper and a form of “‘print- 
ing’”’—usually by pen and pencil—were available, a camp newspaper was 
issued. There were also some regularly printed joke books for the 
amusement of the mess. The jokes, 
needless to say, were often at the ex- 
pense of the Yankees who were not 
so much hated throughout the rank 
and file of Southern soldierdom as 
they were sympathized with for not 
knowing any better. 

Always though, there was the 
knowledge that another battle was 
ahead in some near tomorrow. Vet- 
erans who had seen the ranks of 
their friends thinned played grim | * 
betting games among themselves MESS. 
about “who would be wounded | May set 
next. ae. a 
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A Confederate soldier handsomely poses before the relatively new- 
fangled camera against make-believe pastoral scenery. Opposite, an 
equally peaceful engraving depicts a Union volunteer. In reality, there 
was little peace for any contestant in a war where there always seemed 
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to be another battle ahead for those lucky enou 
South. And the South chose an invasion of Pennsylvan 
those fated days that culminated in Gettysburg. 


the last one unscathed 
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Was this a moment of destiny wherein the whole course of the 
War Between the States might shift against the North? At the Rich- 
mond capital, they thought so. Slidell had been encouraged in France. 
Confederate cotton bonds had been underwritten by a French banking 
house, and there were more tales that Great Britain was “watching.” 
Needed now was a great military achievement. The necessity to do 
something came first, and from it evolved the plan to advance directly 
into enemy country from northernmost Virginia and Shenandoah, into 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, branching out as opportunity might allow. 
The plan was audacious and broad. But most of the crucial battle took 
place in the relatively small area around Gettysburg. The vital breast- 
works shown below were at Round Top, held by Federal forces whose 
strong interior lines ran north and then east along ridges and heights 
culminating in Culp’s Hill. To fully encompass the centrally massed 
troops of the enemy, Longstreet and Lee had to stretch their lines some 
five miles in a giant elliptical curve. 








This was headquarters for George Meade at Gettysburg. The 
Union general, who had just taken over Hooker’s command, de- 
ployed his forces along the line of heights that commanded much of the 
surrounding countryside. The two Round Tops, Big and Little, domi- 
nated the battlefield, and from the signal station and lookout posts atop 
the wooded hills, every Confederate move could be detected and assessed. 








General George Pickett, best known for the famous and ill-fated 
charge at Gettysburg that bears his name. A fine soldier sent with his 
men on a deadly and nigh-impossible mission about which he had written 
his fiancée: “My brave Virginians are to attack in front. God in mercy 


help us... .” 
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Pickett’s task was to take Cemetery Hill, a well-buttressed height 
strongly held with artillery and commanding a wide open space over 
which the Confederates had to march before reaching the incline. The 
area to be traversed was raked by crossfires of shell and shrapnel poured 
down from the Ridge. Pickett’s forces, supported by a Confederate 
artillery now running perilously low on ammunition due to the thun- | 
| derous cannonade that preceded the charge, advanced in splendid order | 
with bright banners flying, into the heart of a smoking hurricane of 
canister, grape and shot. 
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into a slaughter of his forces that 
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This was the charge on Cemetery Hill. A charge born of necess 


A desperate gamble played to the h 
repulsed by other brave men, turned 
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Pickett was never to forget. The enemy fire from the cemetery itself 
was most heavy. On the grounds of the burial site, a painted sign warned 
one and all against the use of firearms. ... 
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This farmyard at Culp’s Hill (above) was turned into a temporary 
hospital as the angry men of Gettysburg swept back and forth in their 
passion of destruction. Here, by the wrecked farmhouse ‘and shacks 
smashed by errant cannon fire, the wounded of both sides rested, too 
weary and sapped to care whose uniform lay alongside. Some might 
strengthen to go forward again in the ranks of gray or blue; others had 
put their muskets aside for the last time. Gettysburg was divided into 
great silence and then unbelievable sound. First, men had crouched in 
the fields or on the heights, behind bushes or behind rocks waiting-for 
the signal to go forward, or waiting for the enemy to spring up from 
some distant ridge and charge headlong. Next, in an instant, quiet would 
erupt into storm. Soldiers, horses and cannon would thunder into action. 
And the screams of men and animals mingled with the vibrating thud 
of artillery as it shook the earth from whose agony dust and smoke arose 
in a gray curtain as though to shut the dreadful scene off from the rest 
of the world. 

The War Between the States, starting with makeshift armies, grew 
until hundreds of thousands faced each other in a vast area between 
New Mexico and the eastern sea. And in all the mounting energy of the 
conflict that swept across the hills and woods of Tennessee and Virginia 
and down the Mississippi, the decision for the North at Gettysburg, 
coming with the fall of Vicksburg, served to “confirm the inevitable,” 
as one of Lincoln’s advisers expressed it. The warning was out to Great 
Britain and France; now there would be no foreign intervention. 
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‘The Confederates often were forced to. fight where they fought— 
bayonet to saber, cannon to cannon, flag to flag -(as in this Currier and 
Ives print)—because of some factor of supply. The South never will- 
ingly abandoned the matériel of war with the same recklessness as did 
the North, knowing how hard it would be to replace. Better that a 
decisive action be undertaken while ammunition was not. deteriorated 
through age or depleted by days of sniping and small-scale engagements. 
Beyond everything, at Gettysburg time, was the overbearing necessity 
of some positive action. A victory was needed for the Southern cause 
and a victory could not be attained without risking the chance of battle, 
even in numbers and on terms more favorable to the enemy. But then 
facing an enemy of greater strength was customary for the Confederate 
Army. It was fully believed by officers and men that they fought best 
against odds. As the lieutenant of a Texas regiment put it: “If ten 
soldiers of ours suddenly found themselves faced with but ten of the 
enemy—our men would die of surprise!”’ 
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General Lee, astride Traveller, the splendid horse that had carried 
him through every campaign since the Seven Days around Richmond. 
Lee once joked to an aide that he really thought Traveller “had some- 
thing of a sense of military tactics.” Some said Lee’s “tactics” had failed 
at Gettysburg, and the Southern commander himself insisted on assum- 
ing all responsibility for the defeat and heavy losses. Longstreet, sur- 
prised at his chief’s determination to make offensive war in the enemy’s 
territory, was inclined to attach blame to this decision which was dic- 
tated more by the pressing necessity of the times and so authorized by 
the Richmond government. As for Lee, long afterward in speaking of 
Gettysburg, he is reported to have remarked that he thought he could 
have carried the day if Stonewall Jackson had been at his side. 
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The dead of both sides lay everywhere. More than five thousand 
of them, in the fields and on the rock-dotted slopes. The wounded were 
indistinguishable from those beyond help except that perhaps here and 
there an arm might be thrown up in pain or to ward off the hot rays of 
the sun. On this open space near Seminary Ridge (above) the Union 
general, Reynolds, was killed in the early phases of battle, while below, 
Slaughter Pen earns its name as bodies dot the foot of Round Top. 
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A rifle appropriately marking his final resting place, this sharp- 
shooter lies on the ground, his heart found by a bullet from another 
sharpshooter, his counterpart on the other side. Others lay in shallow 
trenches, curled up as though to sleep off the dreadful nightmare of 
battle, like the dead Confederate soldier, below. 





A fact of life was the care of the dead. Men could not be left life- 
less where they had fallen, and there was a sarcastic joke in one Northern 
paper that “at least the embalmers were making capital out of the war.” 
Burials were so many as to become simple ceremonies with very little 
adornment. Only the silent sadness of comrades marked most farewells 
to fellow soldiers entrusted tenderly to the ground. 








If the surgeon who repaired the wounded was important, important 
also was the one who prepared the dead. This was a grisly job, often 
performed hastily as near the front lines as possible, in a tent or building 
specially set aside for the process. Soldiers passing by usually averted 


their eyes, saying to companions that “they would rather charge into 
battle than walk past that tent.” 
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Stragglers coming back from the front, as Sheppard visualized 
them with his brush and water colors. Defeated or victorious, it was 
good for an army and its soldiers to come home from enemy country; 
to come home where faces and people along the way were no longer 
hostile or aloof but considerate and generous. Meantime, in Richmond 
and further into the South a pall of depression had spread over the land 
from the misadventures in Pennsylvania and at stronghold Vicksburg. 
“Will we ever recover from the. fatal trip to Gettysburg?”’ was a ques- 
tion heard on many sides. 

In the Southern cities parties were still merry, but war reached out 
a long reminder to such home front gaiety as chaperons remarked on 
the number of cripples attending. It is said that some unmarried girls 
used to complain good-naturedly and not unkindly among themselves 
about “the halt, the lame and the ailing” from whose numbers they 
would have to choose their future husbands. Still, the romantic instincts 
of young people were not seriously affected, and the apt phrase “Cupid 
on crutches” was thought quite amusing by the girls as well as by the 
“Cupids” themselves. 
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ROUND THE FourTH OF JULy, 1863, just as the dreadful news of 
Gettysburg had come to a South praying for a great victory, 
there was further word of misfortune to Confederate arms. 

Vicksburg, the strongest bastion and key defense of the southeastern 
area, surrendered. For eight months Grant had schemed to open up the 
Mississippi River. But the guns of Vicksburg at a strategic bend of the 
stream blocked the waterway effectively. If Vicksburg could be taken, 
the whole river would fall into Federal hands. Farragut’s fleet, after the 
capture of New Orleans, had steamed up the river past Vicksburg the 
summer before without being more than annoyed by the shore batteries. 
But, as Farragut advised the military chiefs, he and Porter and their 
sailors could not take land fortifications. Substantial land forces were 
necessary. And Grant, in charge of the area for the Union, felt unsafe 
as long as the Confederates held Vicksburg. Under the over-all command 
of Joseph Johnston, John Pemberton, a Pennsylvanian who had served 
in Mexico with Grant, had to please both the commands of Johnston 
and also the whims of Davis who had strong ideas on how the Mississippi 
campaign should be run. Sometimes commands conflicted, and poor 
Pemberton would be caught in the middle. 

The ground around Vicksburg was favorable to defense. The 
precipitous bluffs containing fortifications overlooked the river, whose 
whole width at this sudden bend in the stream could be swept by Con- 
federate cannon. The land both toward the Yazoo upriver and in the 
Opposite direction was poor, containing many bogs and areas of guick- 
sand. Directly behind, as above, the Confederates were also well forti- 
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hed. “Whistling Dick,” also shown above, was a famous cannon of this cam- 
paign. Union soldiers called the gun by name and swore the whistle of the 
projectile was unmistakable. The U.S. Navy held the river; Johnston’s 
forces had been cut off from Pemberton’s. Rations inside Vicksburg were 
short, and the fortress city took an unmerciful pounding from numbers 
of 11- and 13-inch mortars across the river as well as a tightening ring 
of Union artillery elsewhere. Plainly the siege could have but one end, 
and on July 3, 1863, Pemberton met with Grant to arrange terms. The 
formal surrender of Vicksburg was consummated the next day. 





While the Confederacy was suf- 
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in foreign relations and shortages in om) 

all things, the North too had its at ee jt np a BS 
troubles. The first passions and en- Se 
thusiasms had waned; war weariness 
and disgust grew as the conflict be- 
came a prolonged, fratricidal strug- 
gle. In the summer of 1863 there 
was particular discontent just when 
the Union should have been en- 
thused by victories in the field. 
Many people were saying loudly that the war was a failure and should 
be discontinued. Conscription, making war service no longer voluntary 
but coercive, was unpopular. Officials in Washington were aware that 
there were organized conspiracies to defeat the draft. In July, riots 
against conscription started in New York. Police were unable to control 
the surging mobs, and as militia tried unsuccessfully to disperse the 
crowds by firing over their heads, casualties mounted. The protest against 
conscription later resulted in indiscriminate violence and looting. ‘There 
were many deaths, including several Negroes who were hung and 
burned. To many in the crowd, the innocent Negro was a symbol of 
all the trouble. Order was not restored until soldiers of the Seventh 
Regiment marched into the city late one night, clumping up cobble- 
stoned streets that seemed to empty magically at their approach. 
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Here were important men, three surgeons posed with a “body 
servant’ taken at the hospital in Lynchburg, Virginia. The entire medi- 
cal corps of the South numbered less than three thousand, and it had 
been said that each doctor was as valuable as five hundred soldiers. Many 
of the physicians performed their tasks near the field of action. Ampu- 
tations were commonplace, and mortality ran high due to the high in- 
cidence of gangrene. Illness was an even greater problem than war 
wounds. Measles in the early period, typhoid fever, malaria and dysen- 
tery were the chief offenders among men in the service. In the treatment 
of wounds and illnesses, the doctors were faced with a constant shortage 
of medicines. For lack of the real thing—such as morphine and opium, 
quinine and calomel—the Confederate medical man turned to substitutes. 
Surgical instruments and equipment were also in short supply, and ordi- 
nary knives sometimes had to serve as scalpels. 
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Smuggling much-needed medicines into the South was an activity 
of importance sufficient to attract the efforts of patriotic citizens and 
soldiers alike. It also attracted the attention of Adalbert Volck, who 
engraved this scene of vital medical supplies being brought into the 
Confederate States by some circuitous route. Bandages were somewhat 
less of a problem than biologicals and drugs, for the women scraped 
sheets and clothes for lint; rags were the nearest things available for 
sponges, while horsehair was made to do for sutures. The heroics of the 
battlefield soldiers, the glamour and beauty of the belles who entertained 
those heroes has been plentifully painted in words and picture. But no 
appraisal of the wartime South is complete without due acknowledgment 
to the doctors and their equally gallant women aides who labored cease- 
lessly against incredible obstacles to cure the wounded and sick and 
ease the agony of the incurable. 
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By now President Davis was calling upon the citizens of the Con- 
federacy to plant food rather than tobacco and cotton. A belated and 
not too successful effort was made to standardize the various gauges and 
operational systems of the Southern railroads. The problem of sustaining 
hfe on home front and battlefront was paramount. And the sacrifices : 
made for the soldiers were well worth it. Many a family scrimped out- 
rageously and “shopped” around when certain articles were not easily 


buyable, to equip a beloved soldier for the field. 
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Women not otherwise occupied were constantly sewing or knitting, 
making things, mending what they had. The price of material sky- 
rocketed; though blockade runners and the underground from Balti- 
more brought in bolts of pretty drygoods, the Richmond Enquirer 
commented wryly that “Even those who can afford the very high prices 
of the profiteers can’t!” Latest styles were still shown in papers. But the 
accompanying articles were always careful to describe to a land where 
silks were a thing of the past how the Southern woman could make her 
own “new fashions” out of North Carolina homespun. 











War bred rumors. And those rumors unencumbered by facts 
seemed to spread fastest. Perhaps a man “who knew an officer who had 
a friend who had been in command of this Confederate gun at Morris 
Island” might have heard the one that Davis and Lincoln were in some 
dark conspiracy to prolong the war to perpetuate their own authority. 
There were other stories that the Yankees were trying to spread disease 
among the animals of the Confederate cavalry. This caused some genuine 
fearfulness to a side whose horse supply seemed 1n a steadily declining 
state of numbers and health. Then, one of the officers in Beaure- 
gard’s command sketched what he believed was a most deadly missile: 
‘‘a poisoned ball, fired from a small rifled cannon by the Yankees show- 
ing our countrymen and the world at large what foul engines of war 
the dastardly and discomfitted foe are using against us.” 
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, though, the attack 


is time 


Sumter in the news again. Th 
was on the other foot. Union forces were now bombarding the Con- 


federates, and defenders in gray scattered when heavy shells from the 
big Parrott guns on Morris Island exploded around the island fort. 


Sumter was badly battered but not taken. This was July of 1863, a black 


month for Confederate arms and hopes. 
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Conversation subjects in army camps were as varied as the rumors. 
There was the excitement of exchanging information and tall tales with 
men from other battle theatres, and it was said that if a good soldier 
knew nothing, he made something up. The art of “patchwork” on 
ragged uniforms became quite an occupation, and there were heated 
arguments as to who had the best sewing technique. Over victuals some- 
one would put forth the opinion that Lee would have won at Gettys- 
burg if Stuart had come up. Someone else would tell fabulous tales of 
Morgan’s ride to Indiana and Ohio. Much of the time there was a yearn- 
ing to go home that soldiers of all times have known, yet found hard 
to express even to those they knew felt the same way. In the scene at 
left, one homesick warrior with a sense of humor has put up a sign 


advertising the “Spotswood Hotel,” the plush hostelry of notables in 
Richmond. 
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Harper's Weekly shows Longstreet’s sharpshooters firing on a 
Federal supply train, left. This was an appendage of Chickamauga, and 
the attempt of General Rosecrans to push Bragg out of Chattanooga. 
Bragg left Chattanooga without a fight, only to gather to him the extra 
strength of Longstreet, enough to whip Rosecrans at Chickamauga and 
drive him back upon Chattanooga; as a Northern paper put it, “a fine 
ending to what had started as a triumphal march through western 
Tennessee.” 

“We have fought the Battle of Chickamauga to gain our position 
at Chattanooga, and here we are!” ridiculed the Southern Illustrated 
News apropos of Rosecrans’ hopeful advance and subsequent retreat. 
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These were signs of the mes; from sewing machines “‘made upon 
Southern soil” to tents for the army and “photographic views of Fort 
Sumter after the bombardment.” These ads from De Bow’s Review in 
the early part of the war changed in character as the months passed. 
New Orleans advertised steam engines and boilers, but at one time a 
Southern buyer, after making inquiries, sorrowfully reported that “all 
they had left were the sketches.” 
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To the Farmers of Campbell, Franklin, Henry, Patrick, Gray- 
son, Carroll, Floyd, the Western part of Pittsylvania and 
Halifax, and the Southern part of Bedford Counties : 


The surplus Forage in the above district has been set apart for the pepomt of 





, feeding the Public Animals not in service. 

: All the Corn, Rye, Oats, Hay, Fodder and Straw, not aeons for the use of 
the people in the above Counties and parts of Counties, will be wanted by the Gov- 

. ernment for the purpose above stated. 


Stables are being erected at suitable stations in the District, at which Farmers 
‘will be expected to deliver their surplus Forage, and for which they will be paid the 
ih fixed by the State ao The following are the Schedule Prices at 


- present : 
Corn unshelled, $3,95 per bushel; Corn shelled, $4,00 per bushel; Rye, $3,20 
per bushel; Oats, $2,00 per bushel ; Sheaf Oats, $3,70 per 100 Ibs.; Hay, per 100 
“Tbs. $3,00; Wheat Straw, $1,30 per 100 Ibs; for baling Long Forage, 50 cts. per 100 
'— Ibe.; for hauling Long Forage, 8 cents per mile per 100 lbs.; for =e Corn, 4 
» ~» cents per bushel per mile. 


It is with great Uifficulty that the necessary trausportation for armies in the 
field can be furnished. The Government, therefore, cannot supply the teams to haul 
the Pcie from the farms to the stations at which it is needed. It will be necessary 
for the farmers to do the transportation, for which, they will be paid liberal prices. 


JAS. G. PAXTON, 


Maj. and V. M. 
Fair Grounds, near Lynchhurg, Nov. 15th, 1465. 


JOHNSON & SOHASYTEX PEINTE MR LYSCHBURG VA. 


In a land that desperately needed to make the most of what little 
it had, problems of supply were complicated by more than natural limita- 
tions. It was true that the South was short on manufacture and machine 
tools, on transportation, on matériel of nearly every description. But at 
the same time, there was the paradox of plenty in the midst of want. 
Some farmers were accused of withholding ample foodstocks from the 
market or else charging all the trafhc would bear. Meanwhile, officers 
complained that there was not enough forage for the animals of cavalry 
and supply trains. And it was darkly suspected that some commands 
were more fortunate in this respect than others. The Confederate Con- 
gress was certainly not rising in the public’s estimation, while throughout 
the land citizens could tell tales of graft, speculation and favoritism of 
all kinds, which sometimes seemed more dangerous to the South’s cause 
than all the Yankee armies put together. 
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CHARLESTON CANDY MANUFACTORY. 
KINSMAN & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS or 


French Goufectioneries, Fancy Pores, 
TOYS, &., WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Cundies put up in ae -five, fifty and ene hundred pound boxes. All orders 
promptly attended to 


ele 247 King St., Charleston, S. C, 
Those who might get rich from the war by profiting from shortage 
and those who looked the other way in the government seemed little 
concerned with the state of semi-starvation which affected a good pro- 
portion of the population. People with money, enough money, could 
sull get what they wanted. People without means could, as one specu- 
lator brazenly put it, “Grow fat on their starvation.” The bread riot 
in Richmond in 1863 was a spontaneous overflow of such inequities and 
and the long-standing grievances stemming from them. The trouble started 
when a group of women collected outside a government building to 
protest. Such hunger demonstrations were not unique. But this tme the 
crowd and the excitement grew apace until suddenly the mob surged 
off through the streets of the city, forcing their way into bakeries and 
food stores as they went, brushing aside proprietors and loading their 
: arms with goods. Though some ofhcials claimed the rioting had been 
| instigated by “rowdies,” the action of these hungry women certainly 
| was not extraordinary when they themselves could see the advertise- 
ments—as above—of Charleston candy manufacturers, their fancy con- 
fectioneries and equally fancy prices, catering to the more fortunate. 
There were other shortages. For instance, engravers were needed 
desperately in the South. Not alone to make the bills of currency and 
official documents, but also, as here, to help in journalistic enterprises 


for the public entertainment. 
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__AYRES & WADE, Fdltors and Proprietors. 
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Engravers Wanted. 





. rs, Who 
Desirous, if possible, of: illustrating the ot - > the Confederacy 
“ News” in a style not inferior to the ly expected 7 roprietors of the » of 
“Tjondon Illustrated News,” we offer the a few Wee*”» pe ” bn award & priv 
highest salaries ever paid in this country |. LUSTRATED : pa Dollars 





for good ENGRAVERS. Address 
e AYRKS & WADE, 
_ TilustratedgNews,”’ 
4 2 ic ? Va. 












In a conflict between huge masses of men on the scale of the War 
Between the States, the number of prisoners taken by both sides was 
enormous. With food so precious in overcrowded Richmond—which 
was now a prison center—there were those who loudly suggested that 
one way to save food was not to feed the prisoners so well. At Libby 
Prison (above) captive Union ofhcers complained of hunger and over- 
crowding, but few of them realized their fare was as good as that of 
many a Southerner at home or in the field. Belle Isle (below) in the 
James River, formerly a picnic spot for Richmonders, was thought 
worse than Libby. Shelter of any kind was rare, the same scarcity of 
tents familiar to the Southern armies meant that Union prisoners often 
had to sleep outside in all kinds of weather. 
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Both Libby and Belle Isle prisons Jeg hh ty Mf 
quickly earned bad reputations in teak 
the North. On some fronts U. S. of- 
ficers warned: “It’s better to get shot 
than captured by Johnny Reb.” The 
South had its own version, compar- 
ing the “solitary confinement of a 
Confederate prisoner in an Ohio peni- 
tentiary” at right with the “fine treat- 
ment” accorded Federal prisoners on 
Belle Isle, below. Later, as the war 
went on, when captives were shifted 
to places in the deeper South like 
Andersonville, Georgia, conditions 
worsened and bitterness on both sides 
grew. Publicly, cach side stoutly 
maintained that all sin and malprac- 
| tice was the exclusive property of the 

other. Yet there were many attempts 
by officials on both sides to make 
the prison “sentence” more humane, 
as illustrated by the document shown. 
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A banner-bedecked, bright-looking hospital such as this Northern 
one for military personnel was virtually unknown below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Even though some Union prisoners came back with happy 
tales of how they had been allowed to play baseball (below) in an en- 
campment in North Carolina, papers in the North occasionally com- 





» MEDICAL COLLEGE — 
' HOSPITAL. 
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The FACULTY regret to be under 


the necessity of announcing a further advance in the 
charges of this establishment. Experience has proved . 
that at the present exorbitant prices of provisions, me- 
dicines, &c., it is impossible to keep the hospital in ope- 
ration on its present receipts. The Legislature has just 
. passed a bill allowing to the jailor for the maintenance 
of prisoners, $2 50 per diem; and for some time past, 
the charge for board in the private jails of this city has 
been $3 per day. At present prices, these rates can- 
not be considered excessive. The patrons of the hos- 
pital, therefore, cannot expect that it shall continue to 
receive patients—furnishing not only board, but medical 
attendance and costly medicines—at the present charges, 
which, for the great bulk of the_patients, are lower than 
the above mentioned charges for board alone. 
On and after the 15th of October, the charges will be 
as follows, both for patients then remaining in the hos- 
b pital, and for those admitted from that time: 
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White persons in private rooms, .-. $5 per day. 
7 F public ward;. 2... 4°" | 
Nogros, |. Ge = eC 


As heretofore, a small fee will be charged for Surgical | 
Operations, and a fee of $10 for cases of Midwifery. | 
In eases of Mania a Potu, the charge will be S8 per 

day, invariably in advance. : 


L. S. JOYNES, M. D., 


President. 


~~"). 


Richmond, Oct. 7, 1863. 


plained in print that those of their captured, if wounded, “are not given 
proper care by the Rebels.” But it was increasingly expensive to be sick 
or hurt, even for a Southerner in his own land. The hospitals were 
crowded. There was too much illness to be cured and never, it seemed, 
enough nursing hands or medicines. Like food or clothing, or anything 
else a citizen of the Confederate States cared to look at, hospital rates, 
likewise, had to rise. 





While people at home complained and journals published such car- 
toons as this one of a fat mouse labeled “‘Chairman of Committee on 
‘Subsistence,’ ”? the men with General Longstreet’s command were in the 
process of attacking Knoxville. 

When Bragg was driven from the heights about Chattanooga, Long- 
street was forced to withdraw into northeastern Tennessec. The retreat 
from Knoxville was notable for the terrible weather that prevailed; sup- 
ply wagons, and soldiers, many of them with no boots or shoes, wal- 
lowed in the mud. One of Longstreet’s men wrote some words about 
the shoeless condition of the army. It inspired the publication of a draw- 
ing entitled “An Appeal to the Mothers and Daughters of the South,” 
which appeared in Southern Punch, opposite, and eventually a good sup- 
ply of shoes was sent to Longstreet. 

James Longstreet, a squarely built man of tenacious opinion and 
spirit, a veteran of many campaigns, was one of the few who ever pub- 
licly (or privately, probably) questioned the strategy of that supreme 
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commander of them all, Robert E. Lee. Longstreet (above) had great 
confidence in his own military judgments; most likely this was what 
led to his “second-guessing” of Lee on Gettysburg. General Longstreet 
considered himself a more capable leader when he felt he was essentially 
on his own, not required to reconcile his opinion or argue out his strata- 
gems with other commanders. 
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While men at Fort Moultrie and with Battery Bee on Sullivan’s 
Island stood guard, other defenders of Charleston were planning ways of 
retaliating by water against the large fleet of Union warships that stood 
off the harbor. Confederate defense ideas and machines of war were 
often unorthodox. If scarcities necessitated the makeshift, they also 
stimulated the imagination. Blueprints are shown of the torpedo ship 
David with which the defenders hoped to make up for their inferiority 
in many conventional ways. The David may be considered one of the 
first torpedo boats; its explosive charge was attached to a long spar fitted 
into the prow. But Confederate naval authorities placed so little faith in 
what one of them called an “absurd” vessel that the David had to be 
built on funds from private citizens. 
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People who saw Jefferson Davis on Richmond streets thought the 
President looked tired and worried. One worry held by many concerned 
how the slave population might react to the various blandishments of 
Northern propaganda. Union firebrands expected “a general uprising of 
slaves against their oppressors.” Their disappointment when this did not 
happen was as marked as Southern satisfaction. At home a cartoon poked 
fun at a usually well fed slave who'd gone to live with the Yankees, then 
had to be “nursed back to health,” and people recalled that a Union soldier 
making remarks to another slave got called “a nasty abolition Yankee” in 
reply. But when labor was needed for fortifications, slaves could be, and 
were, Impressed into service. 
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GC. B. 
Fraxkuw Sr., 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT 


BuiLptne, 
Kichmond, February 18, 1864. 


Ty the Cl.rk p licker ily County Court: 


No. 14, Law 


y the 


Your county baving recently been called upon b 


Sir: 


fortifica- 


G;overnor to furnish a certain quota of slaves for labor on 


tions and other works neceszary for the public defenec, I respectfally 


as to the 


request thst you will farnish this office with information 


number of male slaves in your county between the ages of righteen 


and fifty-fire years, iiabie to impressmen’ under the Act of Assembly 


passed March 13, 1863. 


—- ee EL, A | 


Very: respectfally, 
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Your obedient servant, 


JOHN B. STANARD, 





Captain Engineers. 








Ulysses S. Grant, was now Su- 
preme Commander of all Federal 
forces, the first time Congress had 
bestowed this rank on a military 
leader since 1779. By now Confed- 
erate fighting strength was mainly 
concentrated in Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia and Johnston’s 
Army of Tennessee. The Battle of 
the Wilderness in May of 1864 was 
heralded by some Union soldiers in 
their letters home as one which might 
very well finish Lee. It was no secret 
to the Federals that those on the 
other side were down to rations 
hardly suitable for fighting men— 
crackers and a little fat meat supple- 
mented by ground corncobs, husks 
and sawdust. 








It was a heavily armed, well-fed and comparatively rested army of 
Grant's that surged into battle against the ured, ragged legions in home- 
spun in the dreary, dank land of the Wilderness. Even in daylight the 
wooded areas were gloomy; maneuver was most difficult, and scouts 
came to rely much more on their ears than their eyes. 

Spotsylvania, of the Wilderness campaign, introduced trench war- 
fare to the science of war strategy. Grant’s losses were roughly three 
times more than Lee’s, but as the Federal ranks were thinned by the well- 
entrenched Confederates, there always seemed to be endless reserves to 
spring into line. Lee had no such resources and, indeed, was to lose one 
of his most priceless assets. For in the act of leading his cavalry around 
Yellow Tavern to harass Sheridan, the incomparable Jeb Stuart was mor- 
tally wounded by a bullet. Although General Stuart averred that while 
he was willing to die, he hoped to get over it, the wound proved fatal a 
few hours later. The command of his troops fell to Fitzhugh Lee (above) 
who was to hold Sheridan from Richmond even as Grant was thwarted 
in the dismal swamps and bogs of the Wilderness. 
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There was a mild furor in the North when a paper in New England 
commented scathingly on the way Grant and other Federal generals 
were consistently being checkmated by Southern commanders, particu- 
larly Robert E. Lee. The conclusion, stated in no uncertain terms, was 
that Confederate generalship must be far superior to the Union variety. 
There had been considerable criticism in the North over Lincoln’s han- 
dling of the army and the rotation of its commanders. Stories of Grant's 
drinking were suspected of being exaggerated, yet people reasoned there 
must be a foundation of truth beneath so much rumor. Northerners who 
had been told often of the “superiority” of their armies and at the same 
time, how poorly things were going for the “Rebels” who continued to 
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fight, as a Boston paper put it, only “out of sheer obstinacy,” wondered 
why the fighting dragged on, and many of them came to accept the bril- 
liance of Lee and his fellow-commanders. Above, Confederate works at 
Cold Harbor, Virginia, while below, collecting remains of the dead on a 
battlefield where Grant for a ume would not call a truce to bury his 
dead; an action which caused the Confederates to say, “He plans to stink 
us out!”’ 











By now many officers and men on both Union and Confederate 
sides knew how the conflict must end. A lieutenant of Sherman’s com- 
mand once rode out of his way by mistake, and the return to Union lines 
took him through the countryside of the enemy. “Want is written on 
every face,” he reported when he gained his own camp. Federal soldiers 
told one another that Johnny Reb was fighting on from habit, for “he 
must know he can no longer win.” Certainly Grant’s policy of attrition 
was having an effect. Accused of being callous about his own losses, 
Grant operated on the mathematically sound principle that two or three 
casualties in his own forces were fair exchange for one on the Confed- 
erate side. 
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On some sections of the front, pickets on outpost duty actually 
fraternized with one another. At times the war was monotonous even for 
the men who fought it and who might be killed in it the very next min- 
ute. At such places as Vicksburg, at Knoxville, along the Rapidan, to 
mention but a few, soldiers actually “visited” across the lines. Officers 
were usually angry to find out about such fraternizing, feeling that it 
would not make for the right spirit in the next battle. But the unconven- 
tional practice continued occasionally and, in the doing, warriors of both 
sides discovered that “those fellows over there aren’t as bad as we’ve been 
told; they’re human too.’ 
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-{ CHAPTER NINE }+~ 


N THE SEAS, the Confederates did the best they could with what 
they could build, refit or capture. After nearly two years of 
high success as a destroyer of commerce the Alabama, under 

the command of one of the foremost Confederate naval heroes of the 
war, Raphael Semmes, was to meet her doom in the summer of 1864. 
This most famous of all Confederate raiders was in Cherbourg Harbor 
for repairs when the U. S. warship Kearsarge also entered the French 
port. Semmes soon extended a challenge to the Union captain that once 
he could lay in coal, he would be glad to sail the Alabama into battle. 
The Kearsarge was superior to her opponent in the size of crew, in fire 
power and in speed. It was also well protected by chain cables hung over 
the freeboards. Despite these handicaps, Semmes and the Alabama gave 
as good as they got until the discouraging discovery was made that much 
of the Alabama’s powder was defective. A well-directed heavy shell 
thrown into the stern of the Kearsarge failed to explode, and with that 
miscarriage of gunnery justice, Semmes’ last chance of victory was gone. 
Sometime later, the Alabama received her death blow, listed precariously 
(opposite) and then sank stern first while the heavy guns of the Kearsarge 
(top picture) continued to fire with devastating effect. 
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Another naval matter concerned Farragut’s victory at Mobile Bay, 
closing one of the last major ports of the South. Farragut’s force, led by 
his own Hartford, included a fleet of more than a dozen wooden ships 
and four ironclad monitors. The Confederates had the shore batteries of 
Fort Morgan and a string of “homemade” torpedoes laid in the bay. Be- 

hind this was the Confederate fleet, pathetic in quantity and quality com- 
~ pared to the Union armada. All the Southerners could muster were three 
wooden gun barges and the ironclad ram Tennessee (above). 

Farragut of “Damn the torpedoes” fame quickly got through this 
first line of defense though several of his ships were damaged. This 
brought him face to face with the defending fleet of four. The three 
small gunboats were quickly shelled out of action and the entire Confed- 
erate effort fell on the Tennessee, commanded by Admiral Franklin 
Buchanan, hero of the Virgimia’s adventures at Hampton Roads two and 
a half years earlier. Though every ship in the big Union fleet turned its 
fire upon him, Buchanan fought the Tennessee defiantly. Again and 
again, the ram charged the whole Union line of ships; at one point the 
Tennessee came so close to Farragut’s Hartford that the sides of the two 
vessels touched each other briefly before drifting apart again. By now 
Admiral Buchanan was seriously wounded but refused to give up the un- 
equal battle and fought gallantly on. Finally, the Tennessee lost her fun- 
nel. Next, her rudder was rendered useless, and at the same time her en- 


gines failed her. Only then was the battle ended. 
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This was Atlanta, Georg 
streets, and ae eee See soldiers often marched in the 
war had not vet ahae as aa lay on depot plattorms, the worst of the 
not, even as the a cee rae fervently hoped it would 
i i onerman Was being learned by anaes eames) 
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William Tecumseh Sherman looks over the land he will follow to 
Atlanta and on across Georgia to the sea. With Grant fully occupying 
Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia, Sherman’s task was to close on 
Johnston’s Army of Tennessee, destroy Southern arms as he went and 
gain the vital rail hub of Atlanta, if possible. Virtually from the Ohio 
Valley, Sherman made his line of march down the railroad line that ran to 
the Southeast—again railroads were to play a vital part in the over-all 
strategy. “The Atlanta campaign would have been impossible without the 
railroads,” Sherman once said. As his line of communications lengthened 
with the depth of his penetration into Confederate country, Sherman, 
facing Johnston’s strenuous opposition, grew more worried about his 
rear. The whereabouts of the Confederate Forrest and his cavalry con- 
cerned the Union general whose entire army was dependent for some 
time on that so-vulnerable lifeline to the rear. 
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As Sherman came closer, burning and fighting his way along, the 
Confederate fortifications on the Chattanooga railroad line before At- 
Janta watched and waited. There were too few men, too few cannon, in- 
sufhcient ammunition. But the defenders vowed to slay some Yankees. 


One Union soldier to be killed riding into the Confederate lines was 
Major General James \icPherson (below). At the war's start years ear- 
her, McPherson sagely predicted to a West Point classmate that the war 
would be no “ninety-day”’ affair but a long drawn out struggle. 
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Buildings in and around Atlanta looked like this, before and after. 
Below on corner is the main bank of the city after the heavy siege-fire from 
Sherman’s artillery preluded his entrance into Atlanta. In Sherman and 1n 
Grant, Lincoln had finally found two Union generals who seemed to be 


tenacious and—as one W ashington paper put it—‘almost as inspired in 
leadership and strategy as the Rebel leaders.” 
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Taking what they could, the citizens of Georgia fled from the path 
of Sherman’s army. Those wishful thinkers who had likened the Union 
general’s advance to that of Napoleon at Moscow were sadly disap- 
pointed. But, paradoxically, Sherman grew less dependent on supplies 
brought great distances as he marched further into enemy country. For 
now he had gained a territory that could supply his every need, and his 
resourceful soldiers became adept at living off the land. 

Of course it was apparent to Sherman that his communications were 
under constant threat, with Forrest and Hood loose somewhere at his 
rear. In September of 1864 Atlanta was taken by Sherman. Iwo months 
Jater the Union general (opposite) fired the city: “It is no more use to 
me; it shall be of no use to the enemy.” 
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Sherman’s march to the sea—driving the citizens of Georgia from 
his path, living off their crops and livestock and land—was virtually un- 
opposed. Here and there groups of angry men, some citizens, some sol- 
diers from brigades which had been all but wiped out, joined together 
for guerrilla action and did what they could to harass the Federal ad- 
vance as it swept across the country. Irked by the surrender of Atlanta, 
some of these bands carried rude flags proclaiming “No more surrenders” 
and meant what they said. It was some small recompense for those who 
had had their homes pillaged and set afire by the Yankees to hear from a 
guerrilla band that they had picked off some Federals from ambush. 
Meanwhile, Sherman did not forget the railroad, determined that his own 
avenue of communication and advance was not to aid the Confederates. 
Where strategy so dictated, his men industriously tore up tracks, de- 
stroyed stations, sheds and sidings and fired strings of wooden freight 
cars, leaving behind only the iron wheels (opposite). Then Sherman 
turned at Savannah and started north. In places where resistance was ex- 
pected, such as parts of South Carolina whose Fort Putnam, Charleston, 1s 
shown at right, Northern officers conveniently looked the other way and 
thus soldiers were encouraged in their systematic looting and razing of the 
countryside. 
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In charge of South Carolina defenses was Hardee, with Wade 
Hampton, who had taken Stuart's place as chief of cavalry, also on hand. 
‘The main Confederate strength was in and around Charleston. Hampton, 
a brilliant soldier whose intuitive grasp of strategy and tactics often kept 
him ahead of many of his confreres, suggested that a thrust at one or an- 
other segment of Sherman’s broadly spread advancing army was advisa- 
ble as alternative to waiting for the Union general to attack at his pleas- 
ure. But Hampton's advice was not taken, and the small garrison at 
Charleston waited for the inevitable onslaught while shells burst in the 
streets and the citizenry prepared for evacuation. Some officials swore 
that if Charleston fell, the Confederate cause would suffer its death blow, 
but invariably there were those who sounded this same refrain as each of 
the South’s cities was threatened successively. 








The railroad station at Charleston looked like this by the time 
Hardee evacuated the port. Meanwhile Columbia, the capital of South 
Carolina and in its interior, had already fallen. The city was virtually 
destroyed by fire which both sides accused the other of having set. 
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Matters were no better in Virginia 
than in the deeper South. The men, — @qqtederate States af America. 
whose half-rations had now become VILITARY CPLEER | 
quarter-rations, supplemented their Bsc ay Lh tA Hl ay 
inadequate diet by eating whatever brated. I eth OF 85 
wild growing things they could. One hie 
of General Lee’s staff is reported to So, : 
have said: “In addition to the usual 
disadvantages, we have the unique 
one of being closest to the Union 
supply-source of fresh, unlimited 
manpower.’ And it seemed more 
difficult to supply Confederate 
troops but twenty miles from Rich- 
mond than for the Union to supply 
its forces in Virginia from New 
York machine shops or Massachu- 
setts factories, a matter of several 
hundred miles. Railroad rates con- 
tinued to mount as the efficiency of 
the still-operating roads declined 
even further, and there were trou- 
bles with the military telegraph, as 
Beauregard more than once com- 


plained. 


NS 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG AND Potomac RatLroap. 


By a resolution of the Board of Public Works adopted on the 
20th day of July, 1864, the tolls on freights over this Road were 
authorized to be ten times the rates of toll established by the Board 
of Directors on the Ist of May, 1861, which rates were by the 
Board of Directors of this Company adopted on the 27th of July, 
1864, except as to tolls on wood, which were then established at 
eight times the rate fixed by the tariff of May 1, 1861. 


aeyTo take effect August 1, 1864. 
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This drawing, “made from life” by a special artist of the Southern 
Illustrated News, shows a Confederate soldier on picket duty at Lee’s 
onetime headquarters at Drewry’s Bluff. One soldier on leave, seeing 
such a sketch and then ruefully surveying himself and his tattered rai- 
ments, allowed as how he had never seen such a handsomely appointed 
fellow “around the real war” as was pictured in the sketch. 
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By now Richmond had seen its traditional Revolutionary cannon— 
formerly fighting the silent artillery battle such monuments do—confis- 
cated and sent to the Tredegar Iron Works to be melted down for the 
makings of new cannon. Tredegar and the Atlanta works provided much 
of the cannon, shot and armor-plating used by the Confederacy. Trede- 
gar, whose smoking chimneys and sprawling buildings lay between the 
swift-moving James and the narrow Kanawha Canal, stands out particu- 
larly as one of the most efficient of Southern manufacturing industries. 
Soldiers had a certain confidence in the Tredegar war products which 
was generally justified, though several of the big Parrott guns from there 
had exploded at Fredericksburg and some of the ammunition failed to 
detonate properly. 
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“The busiest place in all the United States’’ was the description 
given to City Point, Virginia (above) whose deep-water port on the 
James River welcomed tall-masted supply ships from the North, while a 
military railroad could carry the matériel on to Grant’s line at Peters- 
burg. The railroad workers around the two locomotives (“finer than any 
the Rebels ever saw,” they boasted) know their picture is being taken 





here, and they stop vital work around the engine house long enough to 
look up. Here are products of the blast furnaces, the factories and the 
ordnance plants of the North, funneled through City Point and thus on 
to Grant. These stocks of Union war supplies seemed to grow more 
plentiful even as Confederate officers often had their men hold their fire 
for fear of wasting ammunition. Opposite (below) a river which wanders 
through Virginia, flows near Petersburg to the James and thence to the 
sea; a river which owns a name memorable to history, the Appomattox. 
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Grant's forces opposing Lee in the lines at Petersburg, numbering 
more than double the Confederates, felt secure in their entrenchments. 
| ‘Time, and every other factor that favors a larger, much better supplied 

army, was on Grant’s side. He could afford to probe and parry, push his 
lines gently this way and that, yet withholding the overwhelming attack 
| that was always expected. The Union soldiers, well fed and well clothed, 
| seemingly had time for things like this game of cards, broken up by a 
| bomb tossed into the middle of the levity, and pictured here in litho- 
| graph. [his Northern piece, entitled “The Interrupted Game,” was meant 
to portray the still-villainous intent of Confederates. Though Confeder- 
ate soldiers also played cards, this served to advertise to many the over- 
whelming strength of the Federal army, an army which had ume for 
“cards and refreshments” without denuding the picket lines or embar- 
rassing the commissary. 
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Among Grant’s soldiers there was 
quiet confidence. They thought they 
now had positive knowledge of what 
before had been merely one more 
rumor of war. Tales were spread 
about Union scouting parties sur- 
prising small groups of Confederate 
soldiers who would fire one or two 
rounds and then try to get away. 
Prisoners taken revealed this: No 
more ammunition. Surely the 
“Rebs” couldn’t hold out much 
longer, and brigades boasted to one 
another as to who would be first 
marching into Richmond’s Capitol 
Square. 
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The Crater, depicted in this pen-and-ink drawing by Sheppard, had 

| been caused by the explosion of a gigantic land mine—which had taken 

nearly five weeks to excavate—at the Petersburg lines. The blast dug a 

great hole in the ground, 175 feet long and more than 60 feet wide and 
| to a depth of nearly 35 feet in some places. The hoped-for effect was to 1 

| so startle the defenders that simultaneously attacking Federal forces would 

| be able to breach the imposing Jand-trenches and fortifications with which 

they were faced. The explosion did surprise the Confederates, and some 

of their men were killed. But when Union troops rushed forward into the 
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Crater, they found themselves in a death wap, pinned down by fire from 
all sides. And when reinforcements were sent to exploit what the Union 
commanders surely thought was a breach in the Confederate lines, they 
joined the mass of men already milling in the devastated no man’s land 
of the Crater, amongst the dead and dying, broken artillery pieces and 
rubble. The Northern scheme was a failure, and after casualties and cap- 
tives had been totted up, the situation before Petersburg was much as 
before. 
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Military wisdom might have dictated abandonment of the capital, 
but General Lee, in conference with President Davis, had been advised 
that Richmond, symbol of the Confederacy, could not be given up. 
There was nothing for Lee to do but go back to his freezing trenches 
and hold the Petersburg line as long as he could. 
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Finally, inevitably, Lee had to fall back at shelled and gutted Peters- 
burg. Amidst the terrible ruin of war the same brave soldiers who might 
have said: “We'll fight the Yankees till hell freezes over and then we'll 


fight ‘em on the ice,” now seemed to guess what lesser destiny fate had in 
store for their cause. 
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This wounded Zouave, in his once gay uniform of baggy scarlet 
trousers, white gaiters and embroidered jacket topped off with a sort of 
fez, sits forlornly.in a nearly deserted camp waiting for medical attention 
like many others on both sides. Those still fighting, particularly the 
ragged soldiers in Confederate ranks facing the Union lines, needed help 
too. The increasing use of repeating rifles gave an enemy, already over- 
whelmingly superior in manpower, an even greater edge in firepower. 
And Union sharpshooters had weapons with telescopic sights which 
brought uncanny accuracy to long-range shooting. Grant was growing 
stronger by the day as vast supplies from City Point flowed in an un- 
quenchable stream to his troops in the field. 





In addition, well-stocked medical supply boats like the one below, 
tied up at Appomattox Landing, made ministering to the Union wounded 
and sick easier. Lee determined to attack Fort Stedman, knowing that if 
the onslaught were successful, he would be able to cut the railroad to 
City Point and thereby sever the chief supply route. 
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The attempt, though courageously pushed, failed for the usual 
reasons. Reinforcements did not arrive when or where they were sup- 
posed to because of transportation breakdowns; the Northern troops 
regrouped in force faster than had been expected, and at least one Con- 
federate detail suddenly found some of their guns would not fire because 
of defective ammunition. 
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- CHAPTER TEN }- 


OBERT E.. Lee carried two banners toward fame and immortality. 
First, as a soldier, he was a leader of supreme ability, highly suc- 
cessful by any measure of that profession. Second, he was a man 

of great mental capacity, of rare integrity and spiritual force. There are 
those historians who believe Lee suspected from the beginning that the 
cause of the South was virtually hopeless. He was certainly a man who 
by intellectual gift had to see a fact for what it was without disguising 
reality behind the wishful thought. Yet once he had carefully examined 
his conscience and chosen his course, resigned his command in the United 
States Army and donned the gray, he wholeheartedly dedicated all his 
great military wisdom and intuition to further the Confederate cause. 
General Lee emerged from the War Between the States not as a van- 
quished commander, but as one of the great heroes of American history, 
and the admiration felt for him throughout the North was no less sin- 
cere than the affection he inspired among all people in the South. Other 
men fell from favor on both sides. The two Presidents, Davis and Lin- 
coln, were vilified in their own camp, as well as the enemy’s. Other com- 
manders, North and South alike, knew the bite of severe, persistent 
criticism. Even Grant and Sherman, finally to translate the overwhelm- 
ing numerical and material superiority of the North into victory, were 
not immune. But Lee rode serenely along, respected even by those who 
opposed the cause he served. 
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Pickett’s forces falling back in the face of Sheridan’s onslaught at 
Five Forks. This followed the last desperate gamble at Fort Stedman 
after Pickett, with Bushrod Johnson, had attacked “the seas of Union 
manpower’ with their little force, pushing them back to Dinwiddie 
Court House. But only temporarily, for Sheridan ordered a counter- 
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attack which swept resolutely forward to recapture lost territory, engulf 
a large portion of Pickett’s men. Grant immediately started at the Peters- 
burg entrenchments, and in this engagement A. P. Hill was killed. The 
next day Petersburg fell and the evacuation of Richmond was speeded. 
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Leading up to the last desperate months of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, there had been equally foreboding happenings on the home 
fronts. The Congress of the Confederate States, meeting in what was to 
be its last session, debated such ticklish problems as whether to arm the 
slaves and send them into battle. “With two hundred thousand Negro 
soldiers in the Union Army, can we hesitate longer?” asked Governor 
Smith of Virginia. Economic problems were also perplexing. Rumor had 
it that Memminger did not know exactly how much had been circulated 
in the way of government notes. Bonds, made non-taxable as a public 
lure, were issued to siphon off the treasury notes, some of which were 
repudiated, causing further distrust in the economy. A dollar in gold 
would bring one hundred Confederate dollars. In the North, McClellan, 
deposed army commander, had made a run as Democratic candidate for 
President, as that party claimed that the war was a failure. Meantime a 
cartoonist in Southern Punch pictured Lincoln trying to mend the old 
Union with glue. Memminger himself was not to last in office to the end 
but chose resignation as the best way to balance the books. 
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For the men excitedly debating issues in Richmond, this would be 
their last chance to argue at the capital. Even as they talked, the threat to 
their city grew. For a time the enemy was contained in the earthworks 
of Petersburg. The cold months of the winter slowed all activity—except 
the inexorable build-up of Grant’s supply system and the fruits thereof. 
But the repulse at Fort Stedman and the defeat at Five Forks on April 
1st proved that Richmond, after so many alarms, after so many heroic 
defenses, could no longer be held. 

On April 3rd, 1865, Mayor Joseph Mayo of Richmond sent 
word to the Union army at Richmond’s gates: “The Army of the Con- 
federate Government having abandoned the City of Richmond, I re- 
spectfully request that you will take possession of it with an organized 
force, to preserve order and protect women and children and prop- 
TV in w 

There was confusion and some panic in the city. United States 
troops were reportedly closing in on Richmond from two sides. No citi- 
zen was sure whether they would come as conquerors and despoilers, or 
merely as a victorious occupying force. One. wounded scout told all who 
would listen of the ‘endless lines of Union soldiers” he had seen some days 
before, coming forward steadily through cold rain, some of them chant- 
ing, “Richmond! Richmond! Richmond!” People with kin in the Deep 
South recalled stories of Sherman’s march to Savannah and on up 
through the Carolinas, and shuddered. Soon Richmond was ablaze, fired 
not by the Yankees but by her own people. And into the blazing, ex- 
ploding inferno came the first Union troops under General Weitzel, and 
soon the Confederate flag was hauled down and replaced by the Star 
Spangled Banner. It would be nearly five years before even Virginia's 
blue flag was allowed to fly again. 
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These two Brady photos show the ruins of Richmond. The govern- 
ment had long since departed, taking “the cars” from Danville station 
for points further South. Of the terrible fire, only smouldering ruins and 
tottering walls remained. Inhabitants were pleasantly surprised at the 
conduct of Federal soldiers; one Southern lady spoke of the invaders as 
“respectful.” People now told one another that the war was over and that 


fighting had probably stopped everywhere. 





But there were still Confederate soldiers and Confederate camps. 
Until the end of the month in which Richmond fell, April of 1865, Gen- 
eral Johnston’s men held out. Then they too capitulated to the inevitable, 
this time in the uniform of Sherman. Mobile, whose Confederate soldiers 


and encampments are shown, also surrendered. Remaining were Forrest's 
and ‘Taylor’s forces elsewhere in Alabama, and Kirby Smith’s on the west 


side of the Mississippi. 





On April 9th the Army of Northern Virginia fought its last battle. 
It was a valiant attack aimed at Union breastworks above Appomattox 
Court House, and everything that could be done to make it succeed was 
done by Lee, the other Lee, Fitzhugh, as well as by Gordon and Long- 
street. Some ground was taken, some Union cannon captured. But then 
the great might of the Federal army bestirred itself, and the thin lines of 
gray were hurled back. Finally there was no other course but to ask for 
a truce. The fact that there was no flag of truce to be found anywhere 
in Gordon’s forces held up proceedings momentarily while a suitable 
substitute had to be made. The historic meeting of Lee and Grant took 
place in the farmhouse of a Virginian named McLean. Grant in victory 
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was a gracious commander, and Lee made no secret of his appreciation. 
Men of the cavalry and artillery who owned their horses were allowed 
to retain the animals, and the Northern general immediately ordered 
that the provisions of the capitulated army be replenished. Officers were 
not called upon to deliver up their side arms. Observers of that epic in- 
terview report that before surrender details were decided, the two great 
commanders reminisced pleasantly about old army days and other memo- 
ries shared by both. When Lee finally mounted his horse outside the 
farmhouse, Grant courteously saluted him by raising his hat, as did all 
the other Union officers near. General Lee responded respectfully and 


rode off. 
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ords of Encouragement to 
THE PEOPLE! 


a from Gewu,. Grierson. 
rantens Cavatny Forces, M. Div. N. 
Evvatta, Aba., May 1. 1965. 


Carraiv: We have received dispatches from 
sneral Sherman te-night announcing the ter- 
nination ef the war cast of the Chattzhoochce 
river. We are all we!) ond gay and festive. 
By order of P<. Maj. Gen. Gairasox, 
Ss. L. Woopwagp, A. 4.G. © 
Gapt. W.C. Anzuver, Com. of Subsistence. 
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Nothing remained for Lee to do but break the news of surrender to 
his beloved army. As he rode among their tattered ranks, they crowded 
around him. This man they had seen calm in the face of defeat, humble 
in the face of victory. Now they watched him struggle for words. F1- 
nally he said: “Men, we have fought through the war together. I have 
done my best for you. My heart is too full to say more.” An illustrated 
version of his official leave-taking of the army appears above. Meantime 
the Confederate Government, shorn of its brightest shield, was still at- 
tempting to carry on. Acts of government were signed by the roadside 
(opposite) and there was some talk of “joining Johnston.” But the end 
was in sight for civil as well as military authority. The last order of the 
Confederate Government during the first week of May appears above, 
while beside it a Montgomery paper hails the “Great News” that the war 
is at an vend, 
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Jefferson Davis was still deter- 
mined to carry on the fight, and 
with the remnants of his officialdom, 
less sure of their course now than 
he, went first to Danville, virtually 
on the border between Virginia and 
North Carolina. With Lee’s force 
no longer an army-in-being, the gov- 
ernment decided to go even further 
South and again officials crowded 
anxiously around a depot, this time 
at Danville. The President and the 
government stopped at Greensboro. 
Here Davis said: “I think we can 
whip the enemy yet, if our people 
will turn out.” | 
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By now the party had left the 
railroad and taken to the roads. At 
Washington, Georgia, the last cabi- 
net meeting was held and the de- 
cision made not to continue the 
struggle; the Confederate States of 
America were no more. Finally, after 
farewells (left), Benjamin was to go 
this way, Mallory that, and only 
Reagan was left. Placards were being 
posted everywhere offering $100,000 
for the capture of Jefferson Davis. 
Not many miles from Florida, Davis 
rejoined his wife. Here he was finally 
taken by Federal troops, and his hope 
of joining Kirby Smith’s men, who, 
he felt might be willing to carry on 
the fight, went for naught. 
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a country or a cause for which to 


i army, word had come of Dav 
fight. The valiant veterans of Texas and the Deep South dispersed. 
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ar weeks after the fact from captured newspapers. 
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The last shot of the war was fired by the Confederate raider Shen- 
which had continued to cruise the seas only to find out about the 
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With the last shot fired, the actual fury was ended. But the shadow 
of war was not easily dispelled. Bitterness born of defeat and hunger went 
with the tired men of the disbanded Southern armies as they trudged 
back to once-familiar lanes and fields, those small dear places now rav- 
aged perhaps, or beaten into strangeness by the destructive hand of con- 
flict. 

The terms imposed on the Confederates were fair in many respects. 
Sherman, like Grant, had been generous in victory. But Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation worried many thoughtful Southerners. Most of them would have 
preferred him to the fire-breathing men who now acted in his stead, some 
demanding “full punishment of the Rebels.” 

Lincoln, many believed, was preparing a peace of reconciliation, 
and his attitude toward the Confederate states was characterized by a 
degree of generosity and liberalism certainly not shared by all in his gov- 
ernment. Some of the Confederate leaders were summarily incarcerated. 
Jefferson Davis, himself; was imprisoned and held in solitary confine- 
ment at Fortress Monroe, his suffering earning him every day more 
sympathizers in both North and South than he had ever boasted as 
President. 

To a South in need of rehabilitation, its means of caring for itself— 
manufacture, transportation, and financial system—all in ruins, the Wash- 
ington government, shorn of Lincoln’s magnanimity, contributed an- 
tagonisms, wranglings and impositions founded on revenge. 

But in time the South would substantially rehabilitate itself; its 
Confederate leaders were pardoned, though spirited Bob Toombs re- 
fused to seek such amnesty, remarking to United States officials: “I have 
not pardoned you yet.” 

To most people of the South the end of the war came as a relief. 
Even in those who still believed devoutly in the cause for which they 
had struggled, the urgency of war was now dulled by exhaustion. Many 
still remembered the comfortable, easygoing decades preceding Sumter 
and yearned for a return to those secure times. 

For the soldiers the decision was the simplest. They had fought and 
fought hard. Now the nation for which they had been fighting was gone, 
their leaders gone. It was time to go home. To find somewhere across 
the tired, scarred face of the South that small piece of land they had once 
called home and those loved ones there who made it so. No unsettled 
issue of war could be as important as that. 

And so they went as plain men now, no longer soldiers, to reclaim 
life and the land as best they could, “after four years of arduous service 
marked by unsurpassed courage... .” 
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